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There is no grander thing in all the 
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the character of the men that are the 
need of the time. We want such men to 
come forth as the product of our public 
schocls. To this end we need backbone 
jin all things connected with education ; 
| they should be vigorous, decided, with a 


universe than a strong, decided, self-reli- | definite purpose, calculated to beget in pu- 
ant, independent character. Strength of} pilsa habit of independent thought, adapt- 
will, decision of purpose, independence | ed to their age, condition and develop- 
of action and thought, these form the | ment, and so elastic as to serve the varying 





lever that moves the world. Without 
these, all other traits are of little worth 
to their possessor or to the world about 
him. The weak man, no matter how 
good his purpose, is a cipher. Ile can- 
not carry out his plans, nor can he in- 
spire others with his feelings. He can 
neither resist temptation nor lead others 
away from it. The strong, decided man, 
and he only, can so act and so impress 
himself upon his time, as to effect any 
important thing for the race. We have 
plenty of weak, good men. We need 
more of those who dare stand up for 
their opinions, who in fact have opinions, 
and who can neither by threats nor Ca- 
jolery be swerved aside from their true 
course ; men, in other words, of backbone. 

Backbone does not mean, as I under- 
stand it, unbending rigidity, nor obstina- 
cy, nor pugnacity. Consider the struc- 
ture of the literal backbone. It is strong, 
but it is also elastic; it may be rigid or 
it may be flexible; it has a wonderful 


power of adaptation to varying circum- | 


stances. Nothing can better symbolize 


i needs of the place and the time. We want 
backbone in our methods of teaching, in 
our discipline, in our courses of study, 
and in our whole educational system. 
These four points will be especially re- 
ferred to in this paper. 

First, as to methods of teaching. These 
are sometimes too rigid, cast in an iron 
mould, the same for all, young or old. 
mature or immature. Some teachers pre- 
sent every subject, even in a primary 
school, in a hard, dry, logical way, that 
has in it “no variableness, neither shad- 
ow of turning.” The recitation is simply 
an examination. Nohelping hand is of- 
fered, and if the pupil gets into deep wa- 
ter, he must help himself out. Ata cer- 
tain age and development of pupils, more 
or less of this work is needful to culti- 
vate self-reliance; but this is quite an ad- 
vanced stage. The young and immature 
become discouraged and faint under it. 
The child, in its first feeble, tottering 
| Steps, must have an arm on which he can 
rely for aid. 

But this method is becoming old-fash- 
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ioned, and others, more modern, are more 
popular. There 1s the co-operative style, 
as it has been called, at the other ex- 
treme, in which the pupil is not trained 
to depend upon himself at all. 
is called, arises, hesitates, and the teach- 
r immediately goes through the work, 
the pupil looks cn admiringly, nods ap- 
proval, and is marked 10. Or else, when 
he hesitates, a dozen hands go up in class, 
and one gives a few words, another a few 
more, and so on, and if he approves is 
marked 10, as before. It is really aston- 
ishing to look at the class reports of such 
teachers, and to see how many of their 
pupils have stood 10 throughout the 
year; and it is quite as astonishing to 
see how many of these fail in their ex- 


aminations. 
being the result of bashfulness, or ner- 


vousness when examined; but it really is | 
because there has been no backbone in | 
their instruction. They have been nursed | 
and propped up with pillows, until their 
strength is gone, and when left to them- | 


selves they show how flabby, and nerve- 


less, and characterless, their teaching has | 


been. 


Then there are teachers who have 


adopted what they dignify by the name of | 


topical method. What they mean by the 
topical method is, too frequently, the 
mere repeating verbatim, by the pupil, of 


the words of the text-book, without ques- | 


tions on the part of the teacher. Truly 
this is an improved method. It enables 
the teacher to get on without prepara- 
tion on his own account, for all he has to 
do is to look at his book, touch a spring 
and set some child a-going, and let him 
run down, <A baser slander was never ut- 
tered than when such work is called the 
topical method. Then there are those 
who wish to train the reasoning faculties 
of the child. The pupil, no matter how 
young, must never learn a new process or 
a new fact, until he can give the philos- 
ophy of what he has already learned. He 
must not learn that 2*3=6 until he can 
tell the reason why 2x2=4. If these 
teachers could help it, they would not 
allow a babe to learn to talk any faster 
than it could give the rules of syntax. 


The pupil | 


The failure is explained as | 
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| These teachers are usually very fond of 
| * Mental Arithmetic” for the primary pu- 
'pils, because they can require a logical 
ianalysis for each step. I say nothing 
against mental arithmetic, if its work is 
given to the grade of children fitted for 
it; but in the way it is frequently taught, 
I do decidedly object to it. A certain 
form of analysis is usually given in the 
text-book for each kind of example. The 
child, nc matter what his age or develop. 
ment, must Icarn the formula, and ana- 
_lyze every example in the words of that 
formula. Of course, with young pupils, 
it unavoidably becomes nothing more 
than a formula—mere mechanical rou- 
tine. No powers of reasoning are devel- 
‘oped by such a process. It is a purely 
memoriter operation. Permit me to give 
|} specimen out of hundreds of similar 
| ones that I have observed: 

Teacher: “Seven times eight is one- 
half of how many times four?’ Pupil 
(after repeating the question): ‘ Seven 
times eight is fifty-six, and fifty-six is one- 
half of one hundred and twelve, and one 
hundred and twelve is twenty-eight times 


|four, Therefore,’ ete. Teacher: “No, 
;next.” Task the teacher if that was not 
jright? She says that the answer was 


right, but that the pupil did not give the 
correct analysis. “ But,” I ask, “ was not 
'the analysis he gave, a logical one?” 
i“ Well,” she says, “I mark it a failure if 
| it is not as the book gives it.” She shows 
| me the book, which gives this form, viz: 
|“ Seven times eight is one-half of as many 
|times four as four is contained times in 
itwo times the product of seven times 
| cight,” etc. 

| Can there be any surer way to blunt 
/and deaden all that is keen and bright 
| about a boy, than that? any more certain 
| method of crushing out every attempt at 
original and independent thought? “It 
out-Herods Herod.” It is a veritable 
“ slaughter of the innocents.” 

Any of these methods destroy self-reli- 
ance and substitute a servile dependence 
on the teacher or the text-book. Not that 
either teacher or text-book should be 
abandoned, by any means. We have 
heard men crying out, of late years, 
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“Away with your text-books; no true 
teacher will use « text-book.’’ But there 
isa proper use of text-books. They should 
be studied diligently, and the teacher 
should show his pupils how to study them. 


There is great mental discipline in such | 
study. And after leaving school, the | 
greater part of acquired knowledge must | 
come through the medium of books; and | 


if one has not been trained to their use, 


he can not tread the avenues of thought | 


beaten by other and greater minds before 
him. But all should be so done as to 


cultivate to the utmost the child’s inde- | 
pendence of thought and investigation. | 


Secondly, as to discipline. Here, too, 
we find the same extremes. One teach- 


er rules by a law as inflexible as those of | 


the Medes and Persians. He makes no 
allowance for difference of age, or sex, 
or temperament, or home training. The 


single article of his creed is that ‘ disci- 
pline must be maintained.” He has no} 


smiles, no relaxation, no cordial greet- 
ings for his pupils, lest his authority may 


suffer. In his eyes, a mistake is criminal, | 
alaugh is flat treason. No sound dis-. 


turbs the solemnity of that awful place. 
His school is orderly; but so is a peni- 
tentiary; everything is silent, but it is 
the silence of the grave. It is all, as Mr. 


Mantalini would say, “ one demd horrid | 


grind.’ His pupils may fear him, but 


they hate him. He has no art nor device | 


by which to catch their sympathy, arouse 
their enthusiasm, inspire them with 
grand and noble purposes. He fails en- 
tirely of the highest prerogative of the 
true teacher—that of stamping his own 
impress and seal upon his pupils for all 
time. He sends them forth at last, abject, 
spirilless creatures, or, if they have any 
rebound, disposed to transgress and defy 
any law, human or divine, except when 
restrained by fear. 

This kind of school discipline, too, 
like the rigid method of teaching, is 
passing away. With the more modern 


| case, to which the ill-disposed and unru- 
ly must come. Hecoaxes and flatters his 
pupils, and is inclined to toady parents 
and the school board. He desires to suc: 
ceed, and his effort is, to govern his 
school provided he can do it by love, if 
he cannot, he lovingly submits to have 
the school govern him. Out upon such 
sickly, wishy-washy, sentimental non. 
sense. That teacher is weak who desires 
any love from pupils not founded upon 
sincere respect for him as a man, u schol- 
ar, and a fearless executive of just and 
needful regulations. No true boy of spirit 
| will fecl anything but pity or contempt 
| for such an invertebrate teacher as I have 
described. 

There is no need of cither of these ex- 
j}tremes in government. The teacher can 
| be just without being morose; fearless in 
doing his duty, and yet kind and genial: 
strict in requiring obedience, and yet 
swift to do pleasant things for those un- 
der his charge. 

Thirdly, with regard to courses of 
study. Not every school in a small town 
should copy the course adopted at Chi- 
cago or Boston, but should arrange it so 
'as to be of the greatest advantage to the 
majority of the pupils who attend. And 
yet a good, thorough course should be 
adopted, not omitting some studies for 
general culture. And when a course is 
once adopted, no amount of influence 
should be permitted to cause teachers and 
'school boards to graduate a pupil unless 
| that pupil has studied and passed a thor- 
| ough examination in every study laid 
| down in that course. The very common 
| practice of allowing pupils to pass grade 

who do not meet the demands of the class 
| to which they are going, to thus slide 
| along through the course, and go out at 
| last with the certificate of graduation, is 
|a most bare-faced fraud upon the public 
‘and the pupils themselves. It is an old 
| saying that “human nature is as lazy as 
| it can be under the circumstances,” and 


teacher, all is love. He loves all his pu-| if pupils come to believe that they can 


pils, from the frowzy, six-year-old boy to 
the big girls on the back seats. He gush- 
es, he runs over with love. He sets up 


| 


no absolute standard of right, in any! 


“pass” without effort, and that, even if 
they do not quite come up to the require- 
ments, they will be allowed to slip 
through, they will, almost universally, 
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become idle and superficial, and these | all the public schools of the state, includ- 
habits, once formed, will cling to them | ing University and Normal Schools. The 
through life. There is often much press- | State Superintendent to be ev-offic’o Presi- 
ure brought to bear upon a teacher or ex- | dent of said Board. County Superintend- 
aminer in many ways, to permit this, and | ents to be appointed by the Regents, on 
it needs backbone to resist it. Still, it is} nomination of the State Superintendent. 
not always necessary to keep a pupil go-| The township to be the unit in school 
ing over a study, year after year, for| matters, instead of the district. The 
which he has no taste or apparent capac-| township and city Boards of Education 
ity. If general history be in the course, | to be elected at a time of year when there 
for instance, and a pupil, bright perhaps, | are no other elections, or the City Boards 
in other things, does not seem able to| might be nominated by the Mayor and 
master this, he may, after one or two tri-| confirmed by the Council. The City 
als, be permitted to drop it. But he| Boards of Education should elect the 
should not be permitted to graduate, and | City Superintendent of Schools. The 
thus have a certificate that he das mas-| Regents should provide courses of in- 
tered every study in the course. This| struction, classical, scientific and tech- 
common practice lowers the tone and} nical, that would be continuous, extend- 
reputation of the school, and of its grad-| ing from the Primary schools through 
uates, and is one of the chief reasons | the University or Normal Schools, and 
why people at large care so little about} should have charge of examinations for 
the diploma of a school, as a certificate | promomotion from one grade of schools 
of scholarship. It is by no means nec-| to another. Local Boards should be re- 
essary that a pupil should receive a di-| quired by law to maintain these courses, 
ploma, but it is essential that he receive | though they should be allowed to have 
good, thorough instruction, should be) such other courses in addition to these, 
well grounded in the elementary branch- | as their localities might need. 
es, should have good habits of study fixed) padies and gentlemen, I make no pre. 
upon him, should learn how to do honest, | tense of having offered any new thoughts 
earnest, hard work in whatever station of | in this paper. But the faults at which I 
life he may be. have hinted are ever-present, and need 
Lastly, with regard to our general sys- ever-repeated attention; and so long as 
tems of education. I believe, thoroughly, | t, ere remains the same need of a strong, 
in a state system of instruction, that shall vigorous, masculine, and yet flexible sys- 
be a living, vertebrate thing, with vital | tom of schocls and school administration, 
connection in every part, from the Uni- 


: aoe so long must these veteran ideas be mar- 
versity down to the district school, con-| .1,a1ed in its favor. 
trolled by the same will, informed by the 
eos . . | 
same spirit, aiming at the same great | 
purpose. It must not be so rigid as to | 
shut out the majority of the children of | 
the state from its benefits, mist So loose as | [By accident, this was along time mislaid.—Ebs. | 
not to present an opportunity for thor- | 
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I will not sit down and bewail my fate, 


ough instruction to those who desire it.; Or waste my life in unavailing moans. 
It must yield to no demands of sect net Sorrow and loss to all come soon or late; 
party, and should be, as far as possible,| Steep grows the way, and flinty are the stones. 


Albeit my feet are pierced, I may not wait, 
For swiftly cometh on the moonless night 
In which no man can work; therefore again 


removed from the domain of politics. | 
Permit me to sketch the outline of what | 


appears to me a good plan for such a Take up thy burden, soul, yet with no tear, 
system. | But break into a song, for so thou may’st 


Bless some sad brother crushed and bowed 
with pain; 
Or some poor sister fainting by the way, 
Seeing thy courage shall take heart and cheer. 


A Board of Regents, to be appointed | 
by the Governor and confirmed by the | 
Senate, who shall have general control of 
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WATER. 





{Paper read before the State Teacher's Associa- 
tion, at Eau Claire, July 30, 1875.] 


Within the past few years much has 
been said in various quarters in favor of 
introducing into the district or common 
schools, new and different branches of 
study. The enthusiastic desire of special- 
ists in this er that direction, to push their 
own specialties into prominence, even in 
the elementary work of education, has 
already met with some success, and 
shows no signs of cessation of effort for 
the future. 

There was a time when all men were 
agreed as to the preper character and 
limitations of the district school work, 
and “ the three R’s” held nearly the whole 
field; but the times are changing, and 


amid cries of ‘“ Lo here”’’ and “ Lo there,,’ | 
we are called to the consideration of nat- | 


ural science, of foreign languages, an 
of even law and politics, as candidates 
for admission to the district school curri- 
culum. 

This matter of change in or addition 
to the round of common school studies, 
is one of no small importance, and if it 
be treated only in an empirical way, and 
without due attention to the laws of mind 
and of society involved, we shall be al- 
most sure to blunder seriously if not fa- 
tally. It would be the sheerest assump- 
tion in me to arrogate to myself the wis- 
dom and the insight necessary to the ex- 
pounding of these mental and social 
principles, but I hope to be able, at least, 
to call your minds to a thoughtful consid- 
eration of the subject. 


First, then, what is the true function 
of the common school? Various answers 
may be given, depending in their variety 
upon the stand-point of the observer and 
the limit of his vision. One will say 
that in itself elementary instruction is of 
litle and uncertain valve. It is simply 


| ; z ; 
|these must combine in the end which 


| the common school, and all other schools 
,must set before themselves for realiza- 
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Another, warm with the heat of the 
| battle now raging in defence of the public 
| schools, and with the weapons of that 
| warfare still in his hands, will assert that 
|the function of the common school 
| only to prepare for the duties and responsi- 


is 


| bilities of citizenship. 

| Isit presumption to say that both are 
lwieng? So long as nineteen-twenticths 
| at least, of the children of the land never 
| go on to the higher schools, and must be 
‘content with what little the district 
| school can offer them, will it not bea 
|mischief to shape the school work for 
‘the chief advantage of the fortunate 
| twentieth part? And, on the other hand, 
| is cétézenship the whole of life? 

| The end of all education is the putting 
| of the man into the full mastery of him- 


|self, not for power and usefulness solely, 
| but for happiness, also. 


Success in the 
struggle for existence, sobriety and wis- 
dom in the discharge of social obligation, 
the rational enjoyment of life, and a true 
conception of the ends of living—all 


| tion, each in its own degree. 

And so we must keep ever in mind, in 
our determination of district school 
work, the fact that, in a great majority of 
| cases, we are preparing our charges for 
| success or failure, for happiness or mis- 
ery, in the busy life near at hand. Better 
ithat we should somewhat burden the 
| higher schools by sending them pupils 
whose modicum of culture has not been 
perfectly adjusted to that which is to fol- 
low, than that we should deprive those 
who are going at once into active life of 
any practical thing which will be useful 
to them there. 

Secondly, we must give heed to the na- 
ture of childhood—with its quick re- 
sponse to outward impressions, its tena- 
cious retention of interesting facts and 
events, and its as yet small capacity for 
abstraction and reasoning. Eager and 











the foundation on which to build. And | omniverous as is the child-mind, its power 
so, in this view, the function of the com- | of digestion is very weak—and what a 
mon school is simply to prepare for higher | horrible disease is that mental dyspepsia 
culture. 


| e . . 
| which comes of a diet of abstractions, 
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and the dry bones, or even strong meat of | 
of science. 
The power of reflection and abstrac- | 
tion hardly comes to the child before he | 
has gone from us, to the work of life, or | 
perchance to the higher school, and | 
while he is with us we should give him | 
that which he can take in, digest and as. | 
similate. I take it that the most valuable | 
things which we can give him are a dis. | 
cipline to steadiness and self-control, and 
an inspiration to future effort and growth, | 
self-sustained, and, in a measure, self- | 
directed. And so I attach the very high. 
est importance to the discipline of the | 


| 


school-room in all its aims, too often un: 
conscious and ill-directed, toward the | 
culture of obedience, truthfulness, indus. | 
try, punctuality, silence, justice and kind- 
ness. Butas a necessary adjunct to, or | 
rather ground for, this discipline, there | 
must be activity, not perfunctory, but | 
spontaneous and healthy. 

And now we are ready to ask what) 
should be in the common school in order | 
to conform to these requirements of (1) | 
fit preparation for the highest happiness | 
in life; (2) adaptation to the nature and 
capacities of the youthful mind, and (38) 
free and healthy activijy and the inspira- 
tion of self-culture. 

First in time and in value we must 
place Reading, the key to all other | 
studies, and most truly foundation work. 
Without it the doors of all science are 
locked and barred, and all the recorded 
experience of the ages is under seal. 
Being essential alike to the higher cul- 
ture and to the utilities of life, and at the 
same time well adapted to the natural ac- 
tivity of the youthful intelligence, it cer- 
tainly has no rival in importance; but it 
as certainly has its limits in the district 
school as to method and degree. <A Ger. 
man writer (Diesterweg) has assigned to 
the art of reading three stages, which he 
names according to the predominating 
clement or idea in each, as the Mechani- 
cal, the Logical, and the Aesthetical. Us- 
ing this analysis as at least a convenient 
one, we must say of the last, the Aesthet- 
ical, stage of reading, that it has no right- 


the 








n district school. Rising 
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as it does to the height of a fine art, it 


| belongs to the higher or special culture 


for which the district school is at most 
but preparatory. Promptness and accura. 
cy, with simple naturalness, we must ear- 
nestly strive after, but we may well dis. 
pense with rhetorical effect, for if we at- 


| tempt it we shall not only fail of success, 


but probably also miss the greater good 
more nearly at hand. 

Arithmetic undoubtedly stands next to 
Reading, and has its value not alone in 
its reference to practical affairs and the 
higher culture, but also in its discipline 
of the mind to close attention, and the 
steadtast pursuit of a result under vary- 
ing conditions. And the fact that this 
discipline can often be more effectually 
secured by what is known as Mental 
Arithmetic, has led to some mistakes in 
practice; and thousands of teachers for 
years past have been daily listening to 
parrot-like repetitions from children of 
from seven to twelve years of age, and 
deluding themselves into the belief that 
those juveniles were really going through 
a course of reasoning. Oh, the blissful 
ignorance of such lesson-hearers. But 
equally vain with such attempts to teach 
logical process to infants, is the endeavor 
to induct youth of a slightly greater de- 
velopment into the useless mysteries of 
“ Alligation,” “General Average,” and 
the like. 

As regards Geography, are we not lia- 
ble here to a great waste of time? and is 
not the parental instinct a right one 
which so often comes in with the plea, 
“JT do not wish my child to study Geog- 
raphy?” The answer is that geography 
underlies all history, that of the past and 
that of the present, which latter we call 
“news.” Withouta considerable amount 
of geographical knowledge, the reader 
will be lost in a mazy fog, whether he be 
delving in Gibbon or scanning the “Daily 
Times,” either in its editorials or in its 
market reports. And Geography is also 
important in its relation to Botany, Ge 
ology and other sciences. But what of 
utility or of happiness can be reached 


by yeariy drill in the strange sounding 


names of the mountains of Mexico, or 
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the rivers of Siberia, is more than a mere- 
ly ordinary intelligence can discover. 

So far we have been preparing our 
pupil for receiving rather than commu: | 
nicating; but he must also learn the arts 
of communication, namely: Writing, 
spelling, and something of grammar. 
Spelling is of value only as a prerequi- 
site to writing; at once subordinate and | 
difficult to acquire, if is nevertheless a 
necessity, and no amount of railing at its 
inconsistencies will ever counterbalance 
or excuse a deficient mastery of it. An- 
other prerequisite to intelligent commu- | 
nication, is a practical knowledge of the 
usages of language, though this is some- 
what different from what is commonly | 
called grammar. This practical knowl- 
edge of language is certainly a proper | 
subject for acquisition in the district | 
school, even in very young classes, since | 
it begins with the home and infancy, so | 
that itis even questionable whether the 
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consent indispensable, at least ia the 
amount which I have indicated; and in 


| the minds of many they are also suffi- 


cient. While next to none would exclude 
any of these, some would admit nothing 
more, Claiming that here is already more 


| work than the district school can success- 


fully accomplish—and with truth, if we 
were to work exhaustively all the ground 
usually attempted in these branches. But 
with the limitations which I have ad- 
vocated in Arithmetic, Geography and 
Grammar, and with a proper discrimina- 
tion between thoroughness ard exhaust- 
iveness, we shall be able to find room for 


| some other very desirable lines of work. 


And in order to determine what these 
shall be, let us inquire what capacities 
of the child, or what needs of the future 
citizen are most unprovided for of over- 
looked in the list already admitted. 

The child stands before us with his five 
or more senses ready for use, but untrain- 


child does not make more progress in the | ed. These senses are his fact-gatherers, 
practical mastery of his own tongue be- | the instruments through which he is to 
fore the school days begin, than during | vet his knowledge of the external; have 
their continuance. But grammar defined | We thus far made any adequate provision 
as “the sevence of language,” is a very | for the culture which they deserve? La- 
different thing, and while it has its place | mentably not; we have provided for a 
in education and is valuable as introduc: | little eye and ear culture in Reading, 
ing the maturing mind into the realm of | Writing and Spelling, but the provision 





abstract ideas and relations, it is, except | 
in the very simplest elements, as far be- | 
yond the grasp of the pupil under fifteen 
as Logic or the Higher Algebra. Itisa 
sad thing that it should have taken SO | 
many generations for teachers of the En- 
glish language to learn that they too | 
must give heed to the nature and capac. | 
ity of the youthful mind; that this child 
in his first love with the outer world can- 
not so soon be turned inward to feed | 
upon abstractions. And it is also sad | 
that while there is now practical unanim.- | 
ity in gatherings of this sort as to the | 
place of technical grammar, it will take | 
the average district school teacher yet | 
many generations to learn that the art of 
language precedes the science, and that 
analysis is no substitute for synthesis. 
The six studies now enumerated, Read- 
ing, Writing and Spelling; Arithmetic, | 
Geography and Language, are by general 





is indirect and inadequate. And so it is 
not strange that observant teachers are so 
often astonislied by the woful deficiency 
exhibited by their pupils in the power of 
observation. And any work wisely adapt- 
ed to this end of sense-culture, must deal 
more with the objective, with the forms 
of nature, so accessible and so interest- 
ing to the child-mind in its normal state. 
And here, I take it, is the chief founda- 
tion for the claims of Natural Science to 
a place in the common school, though 
not the whole, since the study of nature 
can certainly do something in the direc- 
tion of that inspiration to self-culture 
which I have included among the ends 
of the common school work. 

But which of the sciences shall be cho- 
sen? for they cannot all enter. 

Many, having in view its practical val- 
ue as related to the preservation of health, 
etc., would insist upon Physiology, and 
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in one state at least (Indiana), it is al-| we have better. And I am of the opinion 
ready introduced by legal enactment as a} that American citizenship and patriot. 
regular branch in district schools. The| ism owe no small debt to the recitals of 
objection to this lies only in the fact that | their history. Suppose that the history 
it is but poorly adapted to that sense-| of such grand characters as Washington, 
culture for which we are contending. | Samuel and John Quincy Adams, or Lin- 
For this purpose no other science seems | cola, could be henceforth wholly with- 
so well adapted as Botany, during the | held from the knowledge of our youth, 
growing portion of the year. And so I does any one here believe that American 
am of the opinion that these two, Botany | citizenship would not be a poorer thing 
and Physiology may well divide the year | for the suppression? I am fully conscious 
between them as a permanent and recog- of what various interpretations may be 
nized portion of the common school) put upon the “lessons of history,” but no 
work; though I am not sure but the text-| variety of interpretation can affect the 
book will yet be written which shall ar-| general broadening and inspirational ef- 





range and combine from the various nat- | 
ural sciences and Geometry, to form a| 
course especially adapted to the end of | 
training the senses and cultivating the | 
power and habit of observation. 
But yet another thing I must insist | 
upon, and that is the study of History. 
It is true that History is not a bread-| 
study, and so may be thrown aside if the | 
struggle for existence be the whole of 
living. But, to quote from a late English 
essayist (Quick), “The study of history, | 
like traveling, widens the student's men- | 
tal vision, frees him to some extent from | 
the bondage of the present, and prevents | 
his mistaking conventionalities for laws | 
of nature. It brings home to him, in all | 
its force, the truth that ‘there are also | 
people beyond the mountain,’ that there 
are higher intents in the world than his 
own business concerns, and nobler men 
than himself or the best of his acquaint- 
ances. 
pable of, and so gives him juster views 
of his race. And to have all this truth 
worked into the mind contributes largely 
to ‘complete living.’ I can read with no 
patience Mr. Herbert Spencer’s deliver- 
ances on the worthlessness of the study 
of history and its failure to influence and 
mold the citizen. It is evident that he 
has never lived in average American so- 
ciety, nor caught a breath of anything 
like our Centennial atmosphere. If the 
soul of the English youth does not re- 
spond with a thrill of rising manhood to 
many a story from English history, so 


It teaches him what men are ¢ca- | 


/manners and customs. 





much the worse for the English youth; ! 


feet of the study. 

A word must be said concerning the 
kind of history that I would have taught 
in the common school. It should be 
chiefly that of the people speaking our 
own language. The history of our own 
nation, brief as itis, is full of lofty ex- 
ample and highest leadership, toward he- 
roism and self-sacrificing devotion to 
ideas; but I would add, perhaps prefix to 
this, much of the history of the mother 
land, and somewhat from that of all 
lands. For the advanced student I would 
have something such a history as Mr. 
Spencer suggests, that should deal with 
governments, their structure, methods, 
principles, prejudices and corruptions; 
with religions; with industries, with arts, 
But the young 
mind is not ready for this. I would the 
rather work to the child’s eager love for 


| stories, its impressibility and alert inter- 


est in the shocks of armies, and in the 
lives and deeds of noble and even ignoble 
men and women—the whole to be given, 
not in dry detail, but in pictures of the 
world’s life, as it were, with but moder- 
ate regard to exact dates, though with 
close attention to geography. 

And now I see room for little further. 
Indeed I have made room for history and 
natural science only by a needed pruning 
of the old established branches. 

While I would have reading made of 
prime importance, I would have no read- 
ing-book in the district school higher 
than a fourth reader of ordinary grade. 
I would have nothing of distinctively 
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Mental Arithmetic, until the pupil was | nection with U.S. History, and I would 
at least old enough to see the drift ofa have some penalty provided for the dis- 
jogical process, and none of the arithmet- i trict school teacher who should attempt 
ical gimcracks or antiquities which so | to give instruction in such topics as the 
often lumber up the higher text-books, | Jurisdiction of the Federal Courts or the 





but which no teacher can now “skip” 
without arousing sore suspicion. I w ould | 
have only so much of geography as | 
would serve to make intelligible history | 
and the record of current events. I would 
have Writing, Spelling, and enough of 
the Art of Language to enable the young 
citizen to communicate his thoughts in 
respectable form to whom it may con- 
cern. I would have the sense-culture of 
some high branch of natural science, and 
the enlarging effect of history, and I 
would have as much as practicable of 
vocal music and elementary drawing, the 
justification of which I must leave to 
other pens or to another time. And sure- 
ly there is room for nothing more. 

And here would seem the proper place 
to end my dissertation, but I wish to turn 
your attention for a moment to two mis- 
takes which have been made by our | 
Wisconsin Solons, in admitting the study 
of civil government and of foreign lan- 
guages into the district schools. I believe | 
Tam safe in saying that neither of these | 
measures originated with the teachers of | 
the state, but that both were born of the | 
politicians; but setting aside their origin, 
let us consider their operation: 

That the study of our governmental | | 
system is a proper one to enter into Amer- It 
ican education, I would insist as strong- | 
ly as any one; but that anything worthy | 
the name of study can be made of it, in| 
the common school [ no longer believe. 
The study of such subjects as tec hnical | 
Grammar, Civil Government, Political | 
Economy, and the Philosophy of Histo- | 
ry, belong with Algebra, to the range of | 
higher or at least of secondary studies; | 
and an attempt to crowd any of them into | 
the district school, will not only be un. | 
successful in practice—which I believe | 

| 
| 





has been been abundantly proved—but is | 
moreover unjust in principle, a robbery | 
perpetual upon the school. I would ad. | 
mit only so much of Civil Government | 
as may be easily brought forward in con- | 


| matters contained in Art. IV., for in- 
stance, of the U. 8. Constitution. I am 
not now, however, arguing against the 
examination of naka in this branch, 
for I think it expedient that teachers be 
required to have some knowledge of 
more subjects than those in which they 
are expected to give formal instruction. 

As to the law allowing foreign lan- 
guages to be taught in the public schools 
for one hour a day, I have credible au- 
thority for saying that when enacted it 
was not, as most seem to suppose, a con- 
cession to a demand from the-German 
element of our population. It was the 
invention of a political adventurer, not 
German in nationality, but seeking to 
acquire some legislative capital with 
which to set himself up in the political 
stock-market. That the Germans have 
been the only ones to take advantage of 
the Jaw is, so far as we are here concern- 
ed, merely an accident. The philosophy 
of the thing is what we wish to come at. 

First, then, why should the people of 
any nationality wish to introduce their 
language into American common 


' schools ? Plainly the chief motive is 
‘love and loyalty to the father-land, min- 


gled not seldom with something of con- 
tempt for the institutions of their adopt- 
ed country. Patriotism is certainly not 
a fault, ond we can blame no one for par- 
tiality to his native tongue; but since our 
| foreign-born citizens had not enough of 
loyalty to their native lands to stay in 
| them, we might reasonably expect them 
to make no attempt to transplant Prussia 
or Norway into America. The hetero- 
genity of the population is already a 
source of no little solicitude to students 
of our political and social problems, and 
it hardly seems wise that we should 
adopt legal measures calculated to con- 
firm this heterogenity and retard assimi- 
lation. American citizens have need of 
an American education, but the practical 
workings of those district schools in the 








| 
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state—and they are not few—which are | 
now teaching foreign languages, shows | 
that the acquisition of English, or rather | _ ‘ , oe . 
of American culture, is not only thereby | times in which we live is education, that 
| that culture which develops, enlarges and 
| enriches each individual mind to its full- 
| 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 


All agree that the great need of the 


hindered, but almost prevented. 

I have it on official testimony, namely, 
that of the county superintendents them- 
selves, in those counties where the for- 
cign clement is strong and unassimilated, 
that not only in single districts but often 
in whole townships, the intelligent teach- 
ing of English is hardly known, and still 
less desired. The permission to teach 
foreign language one hour a day, forms | 
a loop-hole through which the whole day 
is drawn, except indeed the days on 
which the county superintendent visits 
the schools. One county superintendent, 
himself of foreign extraction, said to me, 
“In some of our schools the Catechism 
(Roman Catholic) is taught three times a | 
day; but I cannot interfere with that; I | saries and luxuries of life. It will accept 
have all that I can do to secure the teach-| of no results which cannot be weighed 
ing of English at all.’ In another coun. | in the balances as so much merchandise 
ty the superintendent, also a foreigner, | 0 Counted out as so much ready cash. 
said, “I think that the law permitting |“ The three persons of its vintages d are 
the teaching of any language but Eng- | Trade, Money and Machinery.’ 
lish in the district schools, is the most) Our common schools are in very little 
mischievous and destructive thing that | danger from the first tendency ; the evils 
could well have been devised.” And [| to be feared, all lie in the direction of the 
might go on with much other testimony last. Parents are anxious that their chil- 


est capacity, by a thorough acquaintance 
with the laws and facts of the material 
world and of the human soul. And yet 
what this education really is, or how it is 
to be best secured, is nof very clearly 
comprehended by a majority of the peo- 
ple, or by teachers themselves. 

Two widely different, and in many re- 
spects antagonistic theories of education 
prevail at the present time. One theory 
seeks “learning for itself, and not for lu- 
cre or any other end than the service of 
God and the truth.” The other teaches 
| that education is to fit a man to provide 
food, clothing and shelter,—all the neces. 








equally direct and official. These things 
demand our serious attention. 

But I have wearied you too long. Al- 
low me only to say further that Iam by 
no means casting a shaft at any language 
or any nationality; nor am I to be found 
denying the mental and practical advan- 
tages of the study of other languages 


an our own, én the proper time and place. | 
than our own, ¢n the proper t 1 pluce. | 


Far be that from me. But it has been 

my sole purpose, as announced in the 

outset, to call your minds to a thought- 

ful consideration of what is a wise and 

safe curricnlum for our common schools. 
: apse 

ANY ONE learns more readily and re- 
members more willingly what excites his 
ridicule than what deserves esteem and 
respect.—/Torace. 

WIsE men are instructed by reason, less 
intelligent men by experience, the most 
ignorant by necessity, and animals by in- 
stinct. 


| dren should learn those things which will 
| be of practical service to them in after 
| life. Hence a large amount of time must 
| be devoted to Reading, Spelling, Gram- 
/ mar, and especially to Arithmetic. This 
| is well, but still do not these studies re- 
| ceive an undue share of attention in our 
district schools? Nor are they really 
any more practical than other branches 
| which are sadly neglected. In Arithme- 
i tic, for instance, how many ever make 
| use of anything except the fundamental 
‘rules, and interest, while several princi- 
| ples which are required in some particu- 
, lar kinds of business are not found in our 
| ordinary text-books, but must be learned 
| afterwards. 
Many parents and teachers insist upon 
the study of Grammar as being a practi- 
, cal and useful branch of study, but neg- 
‘lect composition writing asin their opin- 
Where is the practica! 


ion unnecessary. 











Suggestions 


benefit arising from this study as it is | 
usually taught in our schools, except as | 
a discipline tothe mind? A child may | 
learn to conjugate a verb with all the pre- | 
cision of a machine, decline the pronouns | 
with perfect accuracy, or repeat the rules 
of syntax in order without the omission 
of a word, and still be ignorant of the 
underlying principles of the language. 
More attention should be given to the, 
first principle’, the critical spirit should | 
be aroused, and the errors in common 
conversation carefully pointed out. And 
in no way can this be more successfully 
accomplished than by asystematic course 
of instruction in composition, begun 
early and continued through the whole | 
period of school life. 

Again, what can be more useful than a} 
thorough knowledge of the structure and 
mechanism of the human body and of | 
the laws of health? And yet, in but few 
of our schools is Physiology taught with 
any degree of thoroughness. 

Botany is another study of a decidedly 
practical nature, and is deserving of more | 
attention than it receives. Vague and in- | 
definite impressions lead to mis-state-! 
ment and vice. Accuracy of statement | 
and of observation lead to the most ben- | 
eficial results. And yet how little effort | 
is made to train these powers of observa- | 
tion. How many, even of the teachers 
who read this, can tell definitely the 
office of each of the several parts of a} 
flower’ How many can describe the dif- 
ference between the leaf of the maple and | 
the oak; the willow and the peach; the 
apple and the pear? How many know 
what becomes of the seed of the pump-| 
kin, squash or bean when the plant rises 
above the surface of the ground? But, 
few studies which come within the range | 
of the youthful mind tend more to culti- | 
vate habits of observation than botany. 

Education, then, in its broadest sense, | 
not the involution of dry facts, but the | 
evolution of the pre-existent, God-given | 
faculties; the “drawing forth all that is | 
potentially in the child,’ should ever be | 
the aim of the true teacher. He should 
not strive to cultivate one set of faculties 
ut the expense of others, but should zeal- 
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ously labor for that full, harmonious de- 
velopment of all the powers, that free- 
dom from narrowness and prejudice, that 
breadth and comprehensiveness of 
thought which characterizes the truly 
educated man or woman.—IL., /n che We 
nosha Tele graph. 
—> + 
SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS, 


1. You should be at the school early 
to receive and welcome your pupils with 
a pleasant smile and a friendly word. Be 
‘““on hand ” at least fifteen minutes before 
the time for commencing. 

2. See that the school room be made 
attractive by having it well warmed, thor- 
oughly swept, and every article of furni- 
ture in its place, before calling school. 

3. Pupils should be required to enter 
the school room, and leave the same in a 
quiet, orderly manner. Allow no bois- 
terous or improper conduct at any time. 
Eating and drinking should be indulged 


‘in during the intermission only. The 


custom of allowing children to play 7» 
the school room, even during the recess, is 
decidedly objectionable. 

4. If you wish to teach your pupils to 
be prompt in learning and reciting their 
lessons, be prompt and systematic in your 
daily exercises. Have a written “ order 
of exercises,” and follow itstrictly. Have 


| a time and place for everything. 


5. Much confusion and annoyance are 


frequently occasioned by allowing pupils ~ 


to ask questions at other than stated 
times. Pupils should not be permitted 
to interrupt the teacher during recita- 
tions. A short time might be given after 
each recitation, or at stated periods, in 
which to ask and answer questions. 

6. Should whispering be allowed in 
school? It is seldom necessary—the 
more whispering the less study. But if 
allowed at all, let it be by permission 
only. 

7. Much talking by the teacher does 
not necessarily assure good discipline. 
Very frequently the reverse is true. Talk 
little, but talk to the point. Let yes mean 
only yes, and no, #7». Combine firmness 
with gentleness. Say no as pleasantly as 
yes, but do not repeat it. 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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8. Give special and constant attention 
to the physical needs of your pupils. The 
school room should be thoroughly ven- 
tilated, else pupils will become dull and 
inattentive. Every school room should 
be furnished with a thermometer, in or- 
der that it may be kept at a proper 
breathing temperature (60° to 70° Fah.) 
Endeaver to maintain a uniform tempera- 
ture of about 68°. Education is of but 
little worth if obtained at the sacrifice of 
health. 

9. You should make a special prepa- 
ration for each day’s work. By so doing, 
you will be better able to fix the atten- 
tion and rouse the energies of your pu- 
pils. Make yourself thoroughly conver- 
sant with whatever you propose to teach. 
Aim to be thorough in your teaching— 
not how much, but how well. 

10. Inculcate the necessity of prompt | 
and exact obedience, and insist upon it. 
Willful disobedience should never be tol- 
erated. Do not use harsh or boisterous 
tones in admonishing children; this will | 
deteat your object. Without watchful- 
ness teachers will be apt to fall into the | 
habit of speaking to their pupils in a) 
scolding and fretful manner. Many a} 
gentle disposition has been spoiled in this 
way. By all means avoid it. 

11. If serious difficuities occur through 
the misconduct of pupils, call upon the 
_parents, or communicate with them, and 
have an understanding of the case before 
punishing the offender. Endeavor to en- | 
force discipline by appealing to the pu-| 
pil’s sense of right and honor. If large | 
pupils cannot be induced to render im- | 
plicit obedience in this way, it is a ques. | 
tion whether the trustees ought not to 
dismiss them from the school. The mor- 
al atmosphere of the school should not 
be tainted by the presence of vicious and 
persistently disobedient children. 

12. Remember that children learn by 
example as well as by precept, therefore, 
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children intothe school and to keep them 
there. This can be accomplished by 
making the school pleasant and attract. 
ive; by getting all your pupils interested 
in their studies, and by frequent commu- 
nication with parents. 

14. Reading should receive your most 
careful attention. ,While it may be true 
that most if not all children can be 
taught to read well, it is also true that 
but few are thus taught. In primary 
reading the pupil should be able to call 
at sight each word in the lesson before at- 
tempting to read. When able to call at 
sight all the words in a sentence, let them 
repeat it after you, until they can read it 
properly and in their natural tone. Con- 
tinue this till reading becomes a fixed 
habit. The reading lesson should receive 


|a preliminary preparation 7n the elass be- 


fore assigning it to the pupils to study. 

15. The spelling lesson for primary 
classes should be the words of the suc- 
ceeding reading lesson, rather than the 
preceding. Words in the first, second 
and third reader should ve thoroughly 
learned before introducing a spelling 
book. Pronounce distinctly the words 
to be spelled, and do not allow your pu- 
pils to try upon a word more than once. 
In advanced classes require your pupils 
to write the spelling lesson from dicta- 
tion; in this way the orthography of 
words is more readily learned and re- 
membered. Pupils should not be required 
to spell words until their meaning is well 
understood. The spelling lesson should 
be selected, therefore, from sentences 
rather than from columns of words. Do 
not confine yourself to the spelling book, 
but select words of difficult orthography 
in common use, and write them upon the 
blackboard for the pupils to learn. 

16. It is a noticeable fact that, in many 
schools, writing is not taught at all. Copy 
books are placed in the hands of pupils, 
with the instruction to write a certain 
number of lines each day. While the 








let your conduct and conversation be 
worthy of imitation. 

18. Endeavor, by all means, to secure 
the regular and prompt attendance of 
your pupils. Your success will depend 
largely upon your ability to draw the 


| pupils are attending to this exercise the 

teacher is hearing some other lesson. 
| Writing should receive the earnest and 
| undivided attention of both pupils and 
| teacher, during the time appropriated to 
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jit. When practicable, lessons in drawing | ive. Embrace, therefore, every opportu- 
should alternate with the writing exercise. | nity to impart moral instruction, and keep 

17. In geography, do not require chil-| the closest watch over your pupils, not 
dren to learn definitions and terms from | only in school, but during the recess and 
the text book without previous Oral in-| intermission. Endeavor to develop in 
struction by which the subjects to be | them all the nobler faculties of the mind. 
studied have been illustrated and explain- | Let your dealings with them be charac- 
ed. The practice of simply assigning a| terized by love, and an earnest desire 
given number of verses to be learned, |todo them good. Be what you would 
and of requiring the pupils to answer the | have them become.—C. G. Brower, Com- 
questions in the book merely, is, to say | mésséoner of Schools, Westchester Co., N.Y. 


the least, a great waste of time. Theim-| —> 
portance of map-drawing cannot be over- MENTAL CULTURE. 


estimated; by this means more definite rae 
: ‘ : ; BY JULIA CLARK, NEOSHO, DODGE Cv. 
instruction can be given than perhaps in 





any other way. | The two principal objects of education 

18. In teaching arithmetic, never re-| are the development of the mind, and the 
quire your pupils to learn rules until the | acquirement of knowledge. They are 
principles have been thoroughly explain: | not identical, and the first seems to be al- 
ed, and are well understood. Teach the | most ignored by the majority of teachers, 
principles by familiar questions and ex-| especially by those who use our profes. 
amples, rather than by rules. Let every | sion only as a stepping-stone to some oth- 
step and every principle be thoroughly | er. Such instructers adopt the cramming 
impressed on the mind of the pupils by | process, and allow their ambitious pupils 
the performance of numerous practical! to swallow more than they can digest. 
examples. If you would have your pu- | They make the mere possession of facts 
pils make rapid progress in this study, | an end, instead of a means of higher de- 
“make haste slowly,” and review every | velopment. Although we do not assume 
day. it the duty of the teacher to manufacture 

19. Language, though one of the most | brains for the person of small mental 
important of all studies, is, in many | capacity, we think it zs his duty to culti- 
schools, either entirely neglected or very | vate what the pupil does possess, and this 
indifferently taught. “Language lessons” | cannot be accomplished through memory 
should receive the careful and constant! alone. When the pupil has become ac- 
attention of every teacher. In one form | quainted with some law of mathematics 
or another, each class, each pupil, should | or philosophy, he should be required to 
receive daily instruction in language. torm hypotheses by analogy, and, unaid- 

The reading lesson will afford excel-| ed, to prove their truth or falsity. This 
lent opportunity to teach language to| will cultivate general observation and a 
primary classes. Require all your pupils | taste for intellectual hard work not attain- 
to use correct language at all times. Nev-|ed by simply memorizing the results of 
er allow an incorrect or improper expres- | another study. System is as essential to 
sion to go uncorrected. Oral instruction | the pupil as the teacher; for each item 
in grammar should always precede the} must be labeled in order and placed with 
introduction of the text book, which | others of its species, that when required 
should be used by the more advanced | the reproductive faculties may find it for 
classes only. Grammar and composition | representation. Confine the scholar to 
should be taught in connection with each | the text-book and he will never attempt 
other. | to prove anything for himself. A variety 

20. Important as are the physical and | of standard authors on the same subject 
intellectual training of children, any | should be given him for examination and 
course of instruction which includes! reference, and his own ideas solicited; 
these only, must be, and is, fatally defect: | thus teaching him self-reliance, and that 
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| 
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his opinions may be worth something, 
though they do not exactly coincide with 


Swinton on Language, or Haven on Met- 


aphysics. 

Let the conscientious teacher pursue 
such a course of instruction, and the re- 
sult ot his labors will be everlasting. His 
graduates will not consist of mechanical 
repeaters, but of profound and energetic 
thinkers. 

—_> + 


Purpose IN Teacnitnc.—There must 


be an animating purpose in teaching, as | 


inevery pursuit. Without such purpose 
the business is a lifeless, almost barren 
routine of tasks. And that purpose in 


its full breadth comprehends mind in all | 
its attainments, its energies and its possi- | 
Some one looking at Niagara, | 
with all the enthusiasm at his command, | 


bilities. 


pronounces it “very fine. Another in 


conversation upon authors, declares that | 
In like | 
manner will many a teacher most highly | 
estimate the character and dignity of his | 


“Shakspeare is quite a poet.” 


calling. And the strangely small and 
poor results wrought in many school 
rooms are the evidences of shallow pur- 
poses, narrow views and immature fruits. 
We nced not look for a reason. To the 
ordinary teacher the child’s mind is a 
common-place affair, a plaything, or a 
useful machine. You cannot make it 
appear a thing more exalted to the teach- 
er, because the horizon of his own men- 
tal culture is too narrowly bounded. 
“The eye sees only what it brings the 
power to see.”” And the field of vision 
of such an one is not only limited, but is 
remarkable for the lack of objects that go 
to make up a scene that stirs enthusiasm. 
Catholic School Record. 
aoe 

AT a recent examination of one of the 
schools in Washington, the question was 
put to aclass of small boys: “ Why is 
the Connecticut river so called?” when a 
bright little fellow put up his hand. “Do 
you know, James?’ “Yes ma’am. Be- 
cause it connects Vermont and New 
Hampshire, and cuts through Massachu- 
setts,” was the triumphant reply. 








MAKE yourself an honest man, and 
then you may be sure there is one rascal 
less in the world.—Cariyle. 
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MY HOME-WREATH. 





BY META E. THORNE. 
Ah, ye sweet-faced little ones 

Thank God for your love! 
Hearts as pure as flowers of earth 

Or shining stars above; 

Voices like the caroling 

Of the wildwood birds: 
Blessings be upon you now 

For your loving words. 

Eyes like violets opening 

Where the dews lie hid, 

Shading sweetest earnest thought 

‘Neath each drooping lid, 

How my heart leans out to you. 

And my lips will smile, 

Just to see your joyousness, 

And innocence of guile. 

Ye are blossoms of our homes, 

Making life more fair: 

Heavenly Father keep these flowers 

In thy tender care, 

May they brighter, purer grow. 
Shielded by thy love: 
Then at last transported be 

To Eden bowers above. 

— 
THE NEW EGYPT OF KHEDIVE ISMAIL. 
PUBLIC INTRUCTION. 

Having spent part of last winter 
| Egypt, I propose giving your readers, 
from time to time, some sketches of what 
I saw there, and some idea of the im- 
mense changes wrought on place and 
people by the energetic efforts of one 
man—the Khedive Ismail—since I left 
the country afew years ago. 

These changes are both external and 
internal, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that, since Czar Peter, no ruler has ever 
wrought so wonderful and radical a rev- 
olution in the character, habits, and 
training of a people, or in the march of 
an empire, as the Khedive of Egypt has 
already initiated, and is pressing to suc- 
cessful completion, into the very heart of 
Africa. 

Passing by, for the moment, the out- 
ward evidences of material progress 
which new force themselves on the eye 
and attention of the latter-day tourist, at 
Alexandria, Cairo, and other great cen- 
tres of population—as well as the vast 
acquisition but recently made in Central 
Africa—the abolition of the internal slave 
trade, and the establishment of the new 
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mixed legal tribunals (each one of which | Already the male pupils in these 
ig a revolution), I design to briefly state; schools are estimated at one hundred 
some facts in relation to the educational | thousand in the cities and the villages. 
progress made and making within the! As the whole number of boys in Egypt 
last ten years. proper would not exceed three hundred 

Never before in the history of mankind | and fifty thousand, it will be seen how 
has the effort been made to educate un en-| large a proportion are now being educat- 
tire people all at once—to drag them up| ed—greater in fact than in most countries 
from utter ignorance into the light of| calling themselves civilized, for the pro- 
culture and civilization through the in-| portion is fourfold greater than in Rus- 
strumentality of absolute power; and the} sia, and greater even than that of Italy. 
success is almost as wonderful as the at-; Education in Egypt has now been made 
tempt. Under Said Pasha’s administra- compulsory, as it is in Prussia, and even 
tion, in 1862, the government appropria-| the female children of the fellahs, or ru- 
tions annually for all educational pur-| ral laborers, are to be educated and fitted 
poses (then in the hands of the imaums, | for domestic service, so as to replace the 
or priests) amounted to about twenty | present negro slaves—one of the strongest 
thousand dollars. In 1872 the govern-| blows at slavery in the household that 
ment appropriated four hundred thousand | could be aimed—proving both+the will 
dollars for that purpose, with large and| and the wisdom of the Khedive in this 
liberal donations from the Khedive and/ regard. The girls are said to make rapid 
his sons, to the tune of many thousands | progress, as well as the boys; and the 
more, to the private schools, native and | next generation of Egyptians will be 
foreign, Mussulman and Christian, male ; very different from the present, owing to 
and female. this state of things. 

In Mehemet Ali's time there were but! In addition to these common schools, 
six thousand boys receiving public in-| the Khedive has also instituted special 
struction; and this such as the native | schools of instruction for the officers of 
priests were capable of giving them—/his army, in which modern languages, 
which, of course, was very little—they as; mathematics, and the higher branches 
a class, being ignorant of all but the-Ko-| are taught—as well as schools for the in- 
ran and a little ciphering. The schools/ struction of the rank and file, numbering 
of the missionaries, established under his|from thirty to forty thousand—all of 
successors, very limited in means and} whom are picked young men—the elder 
extent, have only been useful to a few of | soldiers having been discharged and re- 
the children of the native Christians—a | turned to field labor in their native villa- 
handful of the population. i ges. Promotion, both of officers and sol- 

The schools now established, under the | diers, is now dependent on their educa- 
supervision of European instructors, such | tional progress, and even leave of absence 
as the learned and skilled Inspector of| is granted only to those able to apply for 
Schools, M. Doa—a Swiss—and Mr. Rog-| it in writing—which, I believe, is the 
ers, late British consul at Cairo, now | case in no other army in the world—in 
School Superintendent—and one of the! most of which ignorance is the rule and 
best Arabic scholars among the foreign | intelligence the exception—the soldier 
residents—are intended to educate the | regarded as a machine, not a man. Eu- 
whole growing malecommunity of Egypt. | rope and America, in this matter, might 
Separate schools, richly endowed, have | well take a lesson from Egypt—since the 
been established for the education of| horrors of war might be greatly lessened 
girls—a startling novelty—patronized by | by educating and humanizing its tools, 
the royal princess, and presided over by | as the Khedive is doing. If he can ele- 
Miss Whately, the niece of the Archbish- | vate the dumb drudges of the fields into 
op of Dublin, whose zeal is only surpass- | intelligent beings, as well as his soldiers, 
ed by her ability. even England may have cause to blush at 
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the contrast with her rural population, 
for whom no such humanizing efforts are 
being made, and who, to-day, are scarce- 
ly more intelligent than the oxen they 
dlrive, as their fathers were before them, 
and their sons must be; and the same is 
the case in most of the Continental states. 

As another proof of the importance he 
attaches to this matter, the Khedive has 


put at the head of the Ministry of Public | 


Instruction his son-in-law, Joussoum Pa- 
sha, son of the late viceroy, with able 
European subordinates. The Arabs are 
naturally quick-witted and fond of study, 
and the progress made by the children is 
exceedingly rapid. In this they differ 
from the negro or wooly-headed race, 
who are chiefly employed as domestic 
servants. Although there are black regi- 
ments in the army, a black officer of high 
grade is an exception. 

The fellah is copper-colored, as dark 
as, or darker than, the American Indian, 
and with with the same sparse beard and 
straight hair, the latter of which he 
shaves, the former he lets alone, revers- 
ing Western precedents. 

At the Citadel at Cairo, which is now 
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Prince Tewtik, acting as Minister of the 
Interior, and filling that post to the great 
satisfaction of all. The Khedive’s idea 
in educating the children of the lower 
classes—hitherto sunk in the depths of 
utter ignorance—is to furnish a class fit 
to undertake those duties now confided to 
slaves, and elevate both employer and 
servant in the social scale, and in civil. 
ized habits. The twin sisters, polygamy 
and slavery, he believes can thus be made 
to disappear, and the great work of ex- 
tirpating the slave trade of the Nile Ba- 
sin, which he has successfully accom- 
| plished thus far by the expedition of Ba- 
ker and Gordon, is to be supplemented in 
igypt itself—a grand idea, and one in a 
fair way of accomplishment, though, of 
| course, it will take several years to carry 
| it out thoroughly in a country and with 
| a people so wedded to old ideas and cus. 
| toms. 

| He has struck a heavy blow 
|of plural wives in his own household, 
| by insisting that all his sons and daugh- 
i ters shall be the husbands and wives of 
| but one spouse each, a most significant 
| indication of his purpose and sentiments 





at the habit 


really a high school for the instruction | in this regard. All these sons and daugh- 
of officers, and central point for the dis- | ters, too, he has caused to be carefully ed- 
semination of information, I saw native | ucated in foreign languages, literature 


young men busily employed at type-set- | 


ting, proof-correcting, book-publishing, 
lithographing, and map-making, and 
showing wonderful skill and aptitude at 
their work. They now issue a monthly 
magazine of science and literature, 
printed in the Arabic characters; and the 
number which I have contains diagrams 
of the transit of Venus, and much read- 
ing matter. I have also some volumes 
of manuals of tactics, very prettily illus- 
trated, all the work of which was done 
by native Egyptians. 


and acquirements, and they are habitual 
attendants at the opera and theatre he has 
caused to be established at Cairo during 
the winter season—than which better per- 
formances cannot be found at Paris or 
London. The ladies, it is true, are but 
partially visible, the harem-boxes—six in 
number—being veiled with muslin cur- 
tains, through which flashing eyes and 
outlines of faces are alone visible to the 
| other spectators. But this semi-publicity 
| is but a stride toward the abolition of the 
| seclusion of women, which seems so in- 





The American officers, at the head of| grained in Eastern habitudes and senti- 


whom are Generals Loring and Stone 
(old and distinguished United States Ar- 
my officers, both of whom rank as pa- 
shas), have initiated and are successfully 
carrying out these educational improve- 


ments under the intelligent administra- | 


ments. 

| When the door of the cage is left half- 
opened, the caged birds will be very apt 
to find a way out of their captivity soon- 
| er or later. . 

The heir-apparent, Prince Tewfik, has 








tion of the Khedive’s second son, Hus: | ably seconded his father’s efforts in this 
sein, who is Minister of War—his eldest, | matter of education. Being a large land- 
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ed proprietor, he owns numerous villages | alienate her from them, on the other hand 
attached to his farms and has founded a the West has done less than justice to the 
school in each one. At all of these in-| capacity and actual intelligence of he: 
struction isfree. Inthe neighborhood of elder sister, fron. whose old stores so 
his palace at Koubeh he has just finished much of modern knowledge has been 
a large school house for boys—the chil-! drawn. 
dren of the fellaha—and the day the) The experiment of renewing intellect- 
school opened thirty-six boys attended, | ual culture in the East has now been ini- 
every subsequent day adding to their) tiated in the old fields of Egypt, and 
number. Every evening he himself in-| Christendom cannot but watch with hope 
spected their progress for the first week. | the spread of light into those dark places. 
With admirable judgment, the furniture | At the coming Centennial Exposition at 
of these schools intended for peasant Philadelphia—for which the Khedive is 
children is of the simplest kind, though} making ample preparation—Egypt will 
cleanliness is strenuously enforced. All) be represented, and it will probably sure 
the solid branches of primary instruc-| prise most Americans to see what her ex- 
tion are taught by competent teachers; | hibition will be. Not only our agricul- 
und, in addition to gardens attached to. turalists, but our manufacturers and 
the school building, the Prince has given | draughtsmen, will have to look ‘to their 
eight feddais (acres) of land to be used | laurels, in the competition which she can 
for teaching the pupils the modern im-/ now offer in these varied fields; and her 
provements in agriculture. All this shows | portion of that great international show- 
ow zealously the son is treading in the! ground will certainly prove not the least 
footsteps of his father. The difficulties | interesting. 
that environ the gigantic task of educat-| Some recent “sentimental travelers 
an entire people, plunged in the); from America and elsewhere, have been 
shedding hysterical tears (in ink) over the 
are enhanced by the peculiar character | changes wrought by the march of im- 
and moral and religious training of the! provement at Cairo, in the demolition of 
Egyptian native population. Opposed | the “picturesque ” but exceedingly dirty 
by the passive resistance, the ¢/s ¢nertie | and dangerous mud houses, and erection 
of an obstiuate and bigoted people, with | of stone buildings in their place. The 
whom custom and old prejudices have all | same class of people howled loudly over 
the force of laws, and the idleness engen- | the Emperor Napoleon’s demolition and 
dered by an enervating climate, the Khe-| reconstruction of old Paris, and with the 
dive Ismail is resolutely pushing on, and | same effect. Fine phrases are harmless, 
fast freeing the growing generation of if inexpensive. 
his people from the yoke of ignorance, | SU eaceas The poet's eye 
apathy and fanaticism—the three gods of | In a tine frenzy rolling,” 
their old idolatry. He is compelling | never yet condescended to dwell on tic 
them to their good, and using absolute | practical or the useful; but the present 
power for the most beneficent purposes | generation prefer looking at the insite 
to which that perilous privilege was ever | rather than the outside of things, and the 
applied. For he has had to create not} tourist had better leave his “singing- 
only an empire, but to revive an appar-| robes” at home and come down to com 
ently effete and exhausted people, gener-| mon sense, when professing to give ade 
ally supposed not only to be obstinately | scription of one of the greatest national 
opposed to propress and enlightenment, | movements of this generation. 
but also to be incapable of receiving! Surely the sympathy and moral sup- 
them. | port of all educated Americans ought to 

If the East has turned a deaf ear to the} go with the great Eastern reformer, who 
West, and hugged its old idols closer to| has borrowed so much from American 
its a because of the efforts made to! example, and is modeling his country as 

z—Vol. V, No. 10. 
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depths of ignorance and semi-barbarism, 
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closely after theirs as the difference of 
place, people and situation will permit, 
even if, in the attainment of these ends, 
he must remove much rubbish, material 
and sentimentai. 

But the man and his works will sur- 
vive, when the caviling critics—like the 
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themselves by improper diet, by lack of 
exercise, by setting up nights to dance 
or read novels, or by vices of various 
kinds, and the effects of these are often 
| wrongfully charged to the account of 
| hard study. At any rate, whatever may 
be the case in the great hot-house school 


grasshopper filling the fields with its| system of cities, where possibly some 
clamor—are unheard and forgotten. The} plants may be injured by too rapid forc- 
poet lives in the past—the statesman in| ing, there certainly is no serious danger 
the present and future—Epwin Dr Le-| of injuring children in our country 
ON, én Appleton’s Journal. | schools with too much study. The reci- 
a ‘tations are too long, and the rivalry of 
THE HEALTH OF PUPILS. _ pupils too feeble. We may therefore dis- 
BY A. oan: | miss this idea that children are likely to 
| be injured by too much study, as too re- 
{Read at the Convention of Institute Conductors. ] | mote a danger to be worth considering. 
The teacher stands in the place of the} The healthy love of play, and the inhe- 
parent during the time that children are | rent laziness of all human beings, old as 
under his care. His first duty is to the | weil as young, will be protection enough 
minds of his pupils, his second to their} against this danger, in ninety-nine cases 
morals, and his third to their health. In| out of a hundred. 
case of a teacher of a boarding school, | But there are other perils to health in 
who has charge of his pupils constantly, | the school room, not so well appreciated, 
this order is exactly reversed, and it is| perhaps, by parents, but far more reai. 











his first duty to care for the health of his 
pupils, next for their morals, and last for 
their studies. Buta teacher in our com- 
mon schools has no such responsibility. 
The care of the health and morals be- 
longs chiefly to the parents. If children 
come to school scrofulous, dyspeptic, con- 
sumptive, the teacher cannot help it, 
though he may mourn over it. The 
teacher in a public school cannot revolu- 
tionize the diet and dress and habits of 
pupils—the things which chiefly make 
good or ill health. But there are some 
things which affect the health of pupils 
which teachers can control, and which, 
therefcre, they should control. 

But first let us correct a very prevalent 
delusion. If we should ask the first hun- 
dred persons we meet what is the chief 
danger to the health of children going to 
school, probably sixty or eighty of them 
would answer that the great danger is in 
studying too much. Many a fond mother 
amid her joy over the progress of a fa- 
vorite child, trembles lest her darling 
should kill himself with study. But ev- 
ery close observer knows that this isa 
delusion. Students do sometimes hurt 


There is, first, the danger from foul air. 
Most people who have not studied natu- 
ral science seem to think that foul air is 
the same as warm air, and that cold air 
can never be impure. They cannot con- 
ceive of any reason for opening a win- 
dow, except that the room is too warm. 
But teachers may be supposed to know 
that the life-giving oxygen of the air is 
constantly exchanged by the lungs for 
the life-destroying carbonic acid gas; and 
that a close school-room full of pupils, 
no matter how cold it is, will soon be 
poisoned with the carbonic acid gas 
thrown off from the lungs of teachers and 
pupils. Did you ever notice after the 
school-room had been closed, and school 
had been in session an hour or so, that 
you began to feel stupid and nervous? 
That queer, but common combination of 
feeling is caused by the foul air, and your 
pupils feel it just as much as you do. No 
wonder you find it hard work to keep or- 
der or to grind away on the lessons. The 
remedy is to let in fresh air. 

But there is a danger in cold air, which 
is well understood by people in general. 
| A draft of cold air on a feeble person, or 
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on one who is heated by fire or exercise, 
or on a bare head, is sure to bring ona 
cold. This is the reason people are afraid 
of ventilation, for fear of draughts of 
cold air. And their fear is a reasonable 
one, and does not deserve to be ridiculed, 
as it often is, by the advocates of ventila- 
tion. Ventilation ought to be secured ; 
but it ought to be secured in such ways 
as to avoid the danger from draughts as 
much as possible. The simplest plan of 
ventilation in most school houses, is to 
lower the upper sash of each window on 
the windward side a little, and to raise 
the sash of each window on the leeward 
side about twice as much. By this means 
a very tolerable ventilation can be secured 
without danger from draughts. 

Next to ventilation stands the need of 
proper temperature. As the stoves in our 
school houses are made and set, it is al- 
most impossible to secure this. The law 
of health is to have uniform temperature, 
or if there is any difference that the head 
should be cool and the feet warm. The 
old-fashioned fire-place did warm feet 
and bodies as well as heads, and that by 
a better sort of heat than that which 
comes from a close stove. Stoves are 
necessarily set up from the floor several 
inches; and in school house architecture, 
for some inscrutible reason, stoves are 
generally sect up on bricks or blocks sev- 
eral inches higher, so that the warm part 
of the stove is about on a level with the 
pupils knees; and as the tendency of hot 
air is always to rise, our heating appara- 
tus is a most ingenious contrivance for 
keeping the children’s feet cold and their 
heads hot. In rainy or sloppy weather, 
many of them, girls especially come with 
wet feet, which greatly aggravates the 
evil. Go into an ordinary school room 
on a wet or thawy day. or even on a cold 
day, and you will hear a constant cough- 
ing. This is distressing to a nervous 
teacher, because it isnoise. Itshould be 
distressing to her, because it is the symp- 
toms of catarrh and influenza, perhaps of 
pneumonia and consumption. What can 
the teacher do to remedy this? Per- 


haps she can persuade the board to let | 





the stove down as near the level of the. 
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floor as possible. At any rate she can 
arrange seats around the stove and let the 
children warm and dry their feet, at the 
risk of a little extra noise. A very little 
care and tact will overcome all the disor- 
der arising from this cause, and then the 
school room will be rid of that disagree: 
able coughing; and perhaps several pu- 
pils will be saved from severe sickness. 

The health of pupils eyes needs atten- 
tion. They need clear light, but not a 
glare of sunlight. Injury to the eyes 
comes hardly ever from too much read- 
ing, but from straining the eyes with too 
little light, or ina glare of sunlight or 
lamp-light. At least one in ten of the 
pupils in onr common schools become 
near-sighted or weak-eyed from lack of 
proper care of his eyes in tlie school 
room. The teacher shouid never allow 
a glare of suniight on any pupil’s desk. 
Curtains should be let down, or the seat 
of the pupil temporarily changed. So 
also if any part of the school room be- 
comes so dark as to strain the eyes of pu- 
pils, they should be allowed to move near- 
er the windows. It is unhealthy for lit- 
tle children to sit still a great while at a 
time. The restlessness of little ones in 
school after an hour or less is nature’s 
call for a recess. Send them out to play. 
You will prevent disorder thereby, and 
have better lessons from the little ones. 
Or, if the parents foolishly object to these 
recesses, or if it is bad weather, you can 
do almost as well by some general exer- 
cise—singing is the best—and of music 
the “ exercise songs” are the best of all 
for the little ones. But an ingenious 
teacher can easily invent general exer- 
cises. The great thing is to have varie- 
ty, vivacity and change of pasture. Five 
minutes spent in this way, when the 
school has grown restive, is far better 
than five minutes of scolding and pun- 
ishing for disorder, after it breaks out. 
And the health of pupils, and especially 
of the younger ones, is greatly promoted 
by giving them a frequent change of pos- 
ture, either by recess or by general exer- 
cises. 

Lastly, the health of pupils is promo- 
ted by cheerfulness on the part of the 
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teacher. “A merry heart doeth good 
like a medicine.” And it is the duty of 
teachers to oil the dry machinery of in- 
struction and discipline with cheerful- 
ness and kindness. To do this the teach- 
er himself must be healthy in body and 
mind. If the teacher constantly sets up 
nights to read novels or to go to dances, 


or is dyspeptic with eating fried pork | 


and mince pies, or is so Pharisaic as to 
believe that laughter is a sin, or is so 
narrow a character as to be afraid to 
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higher than the second story, and that 
the yearly examination for promotion 
should be put at the close of the winter 
term for the health of pupils, as well as 
for other good reasons. | 

A Day in the Kindergarten of Fraulein Held, at 
Nashua, N. H. 





| It was my lot a week or two ago to pass 
‘aday in Nashua, N. H., on a visit tox 
‘friend, and while there I improved the 
‘time by visiting a real Froebel Kinder. 


laugh or play for fear of losing his dig- | garten, a thing which I had long desired 
nity, or is of a sour and morose disposi- | to do. 
tion, then the school will be a prison,| The foremost educators of the country 
books will be hated, the teacher will be | have given their sanction to Freebel’s 
“that cross old thing,” and much study | method for the education of very little 
will be a weariness to the flesh. Most | children; and although the Kindergarten 
children in such a case will be truants or | is well known by name, it is still quite 
idlers. Buta few will wear themselves | seldom that one has the opportunity in 
sick in the painful effort to do as a task | this country to see the ideas of the great 
What ought to be a joyous duty. | German educational reformer exempli- 
Teachers ought to be healthful them-| fied by a well trained and thoroughly 
selves in body and mind, and ought to | competent Kindergartener. Many schools 
study the laws of health for themselves; have adopted the name without any 
and their pupils. So far as the school-| knowledge of the system, and their teach- 
room is concerned the laws are few andj ers, who have neither natural capacity, 
acquired culture, or proper training, are 
liable todo more harm than good, and 
bring into disrepute the name which 


simple. In brief, they are these: 
1. Supply the room with plenty of fresh | 
air, but in such away as not to make any 





one set in a draught. | 

2. Keep the room comfortably warm, | 
and the pupils’ feet warm and dry. 

3. Keep their eyes out of the glare of | 
the sun and the gloom of a poorly light. | 
ed room. 

+, Give the little ones frequent recesses, 
or frequent changes of work and of 
posture. 

5. Be healthy and happy yourself, so 
that you can raise the moral tene of the 
school instead of depressing it. 

[In the discussion which followed the 
reading of this paper, Mr. Lunn suggest- 
ed that the teachers should attend to the 


sports of the pupils, to prevent undue vi- | 


olence, or sitting on the damp ground, 
or drinking when heated, or going outin 
the rain. And Mr. Earthman suggested 
that the teacher should require a proper 
position in writing and in studying, to 
avoid the tendency to near-sightedness ; 
that girls should not be required to go 


Freebel chose, as most expressive of his 
idea—Child’s Garden—a garden where 
little children are the plants to be trained 
and nourished under the care of a faith- 
ful gardener. 

We found Miss Held in a spacious 
room, sunny and cheerful, the floor neat- 
ly carpeted, the walls adorned with plants 
and vines and pleasant pictures of happy 
children, and located in the central por- 
tion of the city. She was surrounded by 
eighteen or twenty little children between 
|the ages of three and seven, sitting at 
: low tables, the tops of which are marked 
off into square inches. In their midst 
sat Miss Held, thoroughly mistress of the 
' situation, and the impersonation of good 
_sense and good humor combined. Kind, 
| helpful, earnest, patient, and devoted to 
| her work, she quickly wins the love and 
confidence of the children, even the most 
| shy, and they all seemed to know that in 
‘her they had a very dear friend. 























When we entered, the children were 
each engaged in forming a pretty star- 
shaped figure upon the tables in front of 
them, with colored plane tables cut into 
squares and variously shaped triangles. 
In this work they were guided by Miss 
Held, who told them where to place each 
piece. Each produced the same figure, 
differing in color. Each was then told 
to produce such a figure as they might 
choose, using all the pieces, and the re- 
sult was truly wonderful in the beauty 
and variety of the different combinations. 
This is the method with all the occupa- 
tions; first, the little ones are led, then 
they are allowed to go alone. Then came 
some very simple and easy exercises in 
drawing upon slates, marked off in 
squares like the blackboard, from which 
they copied their work. Then each made 


such picture as pleased them best. In all | 
their work, they had the sympathy and | 
encouragement of Miss Held, praising | 
when it was dene well, and helping on | 


those who needed assistance. 


After this occupation was concluded, | 


folding doors were opened into a room 


still larger, also sunny and bright, and | 


the children marched in to the music of 
pretty song, in which all joined. There 
for half an hour a series of games were 
played, uniting singing, simple gymnas- 
tics, and spori, to the intense delight of 
the participants, and the by no means 
slight enjoyment of the lookers-on. These 
games all have a meaning and an object, 


and are arranged with a view to the har- | 
monious and healthy growth of the child’s | 


mental, moral and physical nature. 
After a short lunch the occupations 
were resumed. When they first gathered 


around the tables, it seemed not unlike | 


the assembling tegether of quite a num- 
ber of ladies at a tea party, the conversa- 
tion was so brisk and sociable, but in 


three or four minutes each child was in- | 


tently engaged sewing in and out with 
colored worsteds. It was not like a 


schoo], there was no repression, no en- 
forced silence, no fears of the raw hide 
or the teacher’s frown, no books, no pun- 
ishments; it was rather like a cheerful 
workshop, where each was absorbed in 
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| his work, not as a disagreeable task, Dut 
rather as a delightful occupation. Strict 
silence was by no means enjoined, and if 
after a few minutes of employment a hap- 
py thought occurred to any little worker, 
he was encouraged to speak it ont, and 
when any one was pleased he was allow- 
ed to laugh. While the rest were at work, 
it occurred to one bright-eyed little fel- 
low that he would like to recite a verse; 
leave was granted, and we undoubtedly 
got the benefit of his last exercise at the 
Sunday school. <A little girl followed 
with a verse that was evidently original, 
and none the less interesting for that; 
and then one volunteered a song. The 
charming innocence and unconscious 
simplicity displayed in their little inter- 
‘ludes, were fascinating. There was ap- 
| parently no thought of showing off, noth- 
|ing got up beforehand for the occasion, 
but they were spontancous outbursts of 
their happy, childish natures, mingled 
with an evident desire to do something 
{that should meet with the approval of 
| their friend, Miss Held. Still the work 
| went on, and the beginning of very pret- 
ity designs was wrought out. The chil- 
|dren seemed happy but not boisterots, 
| attentive to their play-work, but not stun- 
‘ned into stupid apathy. It was order, 
/and such order as seemed the outgrowth 
| of the individual will of each child. And 
|yet they had only been together two or 
three months at the longest, and most of 
them a much less time. How such order 
could be brought out of the chaos that 
must have existed the first day, is a mys- 
tery which one could hope to solve only 
after frequent and prolonged visits. 
| The occupations are varied every day, 
and we only regret that our stay was too 
| short to permit us to see the “ Building,” 
| “Weaving,” “Peas Work,” “ Modeling 
| 
| 


in Clay,” and other works which they do. 
We visited the garden, where each lit- 

| tle one had his separate bed in which he 
| could hoe and dig and watch the growth 
‘of his products to his heart's content. 
|The spot was embowered in vines and 
several varieties of flowers, yet remained 

unharmed by the early frosts. One little 

| fellow raised quite a supply of squashes 
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and beets, and still another had obtained 
a wonderful growth of tomatoes. 
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| Held has traveled extensively in Great 


A real | 


garden is considered quite essential to | 


this system of education, and no Kinder- 
garten is considered complete without 
one. 

Frebel thought education should begin 
at the first moment of conscious intelli- 
gence in the mother’s arms; he establish- 
ed schools for the training of nurses, and 
invented the Kindergarten as a bridge 
between the nursery and the school. It 
is not intended to supplant the primary 
school, but rather to prepare the child 
for it, and it is the unanimous testimony 
of the most competent instructors, that 
those who have had the longest training 
in the Kindergarten, make the most rap- 


id and satisfactory progress in the school. | 


This Kindergarten, the first established 


in New Hampshire, owes its origin to the | 


active exertions of Henry B. Atherton, 


Esq., who has interested the people in the | 


matter, collected the pupils, and assumed 


the entire pecuniary responsibility of its | 


management. This he has done, in the 


first instance that his own children might | 
have the advantage of such instruction, | 


and again, from his study of Freebel’s | 


educational ideas, becoming convinced 
that this is the only rational plan of pri- 
mary education, he thinks the surest and 
speediest way to secure its general adop- 
tion is to demonstrate its usefulness and 
necessity by the actual working of a well 
conducted Kindergarten. The practical 
illustration of the “ new education ” thus 
afforded, is better than volumes of mere 
theoretical discussion. He has been pe- 
culiarly fortunate in securing the co-ope- 
ration of Fraulein Anna Held, who is an 
accomplished Kindergartener. A native 
of Berlin, she graduated at the best young 
ladies’ school in that city, and having be- 
come interested in Frebel’s method of 
education, she went through a course of 
instruction in the seminary for nurses, 
established at Berlin upon Freebel’s plan, 
by Lina Morgenstern. Subsequently she 
attended the Kindergarten 


School in thesame city, where she passed 
the examination and received her diplo- 
ma after a year’s course of study. 


Miss 


Normal | 





Britain and on the continent, and speaks 
with ease both Italian and French, as 
well as English. She is earnestly devoted 
to her profession and heartily fond of lit- 
tle children. Being an accomplished 
musician, she is able to give valuable in- 
struction in music to the little ones. We 
noticed that they sang several simple 
German songs with as much readiness 
and apparent enjoymentas they did those 
in their mother tongue. 

The Kindergarten develops a capacity 
for quick and clear perception of form, 
size, color and sound; it trains all the 
senses, gives skill to the fingers, health 
to the body, cheerfulness to the mind, 
trains the moral faculties, and is a prima- 
ry school for design, where the artistic 
tendencies of the child are cherished and 
cultivated, so as materially to increase 
the means for his future usefulness and 
happiness. None of his faculties are al- 
lowed to die out through disuse. 

I believe this day’s visit to a Kinder. 
garten in the heart of New England, has 
given me a clue to the secret of the pro- 
gress and power of that good European 
nation, which by the skillful training 
and thorough education of its soldiers, 
its men and its mothers, has been enabled 
to set a watch upon the Rhine, to foil the 
power of ignorance, and to take a fore- 
most stand among the powers of Chris- 
tendom.—G. L. A., di the Black River (Vt) 
Gazette. 

- —_ 

A Scorcn student, supposed to be deii- 
cient in judgment, was asked by a pro- 
fessor, in the course of his examination, 
how he would discover a fool? ‘“ By the 
questions he would ask,” was the prompt 
and highly suggestive reply. 

Bap luck is simply a man with his 
hands in his pockets and his pipe in his 
mouth, looking on to see how it will 
come out. Good luck is a man of pluck, 
with his sleeves rolled up, and working 
to make it come out right. 

In order to improve the mind, we ought 
less to learn than to contemplate.—Des 
cartes. 

A «oop book is the best of friends—the 
same to-day and foreve:. 

Wer are as liable to be corrected by 
books as by companions.—Fveling. 




















Tue ATLANTIC GAINING 
has been proved that the whole Pacific 


coast, 


mountains, is perpetually rising, and that 
at a comparatively rapid rate. 
containing in its bosom our great Ameri- 
can lakes is slowly sinking, while South- 
ern Indiana, Kentucky and the surround- 
ing states are rising. Geological invest- 
igations prove that our great lakes, ex- 
cept Ontario, had formerly a southern 
outlet; until, by gradual northern depres- 
sions and southern upheavals, a northern 
outlet was formed from Lake Erie into 
Ontario, about 40,000 years ago. This 
outlet, the Niagara River, is still wearing 
away its channel. The division line of 
the watershed south of the lakes and the 
Mississippi Valley has since been steadily 


traveling southward; and when Chicago | 


recently turned the water of Lake Michi- 
gan through the Chicago River into the 
Mississippi Valley, the old state of af- 
fairs was artificially re-established. 

New Jersey is sinking, with New York 
City and Long Island, at the established 
rate of about 16 inches per century. The 
coast of Texas is ascending at a compar- 
atively rapid rate, some observers stating 
that it isas much as 40 or 50 feet in the 
last half century. 

Combining these observations with the 
results of the recent deep soundings of 
the United States steamer Tuscarora in 
the Pacific Ocean, we find that the bed is 
evidently a sunken continent, abounding 
in voleanic mountains some 12,000 feet 
high, many of them not reaching the 


surface of the ocean, and others which | 


do so, forming the numberless islands of 
the Pacific. The study of the coral rocks 
proves this sinking has been taking place 
during several centuries, and observa- 


tions of the coast will undoubtedly reveal | 


the fact that ithas not ceased.—Svientific 
e. Live rican. 

THERE is nothing so unreasonable as 
infancy, except the matured stages of 
life—Jean Ingelow. 


Epucation, in its deeper sense, is not 
the equalizer but the discerner of men.— 


Risk in. 
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OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent 

DISTRICTS—DISTRICT MEETINGS. 

Q. Has a district a legal existence if 
| no record can be found of the call for the 
| first meeting, or of the proceedings there- 
of? I find merely a record of the elec- 
| tion of officers. 

A. The order for the formation of the 
| district and the record of the first elec- 
| tion would raise a reasonable presump- 
| tion that the first meeting was duly call- 
|ed and held. In the absence of any other 
jrecords parol evidence would be admis- 
| sable to show that the district has a lega! 
existence, if the fact were called in ques- 
tion. 

Q. If the first meeting and organiza- 
| tion of a district takes place in January, 
‘can the action be considered legal, under 
the latter part of section 11? 

A. Itis the order of formation which 
|is forbidden to take effect between the 
jist of December and the Ist of April. 
| The organization is another matter, and 
| may lawfully take place at any time of 
| year. 
| Q. We adjourned, at an annual meet- 
ing for one year. Some say we cannot 
jhold any special meetings meanwhile. 
| How is it? 
| A. The notion is simply absurd. Your 
| adjournment for one year was unmean- 
jing, and inno way affects your right to 
| hold special meetings, as usual. 
| Q. Ifa district meeting adjourns for 
a month, can a special meeting be held 
in the meantime ? 

A. There is no good reason why it 
might not. Something might arise to 
render it very important to meet sooner 
than the time adjourned to. Care shoula 
be taken, of course, to state the business 
| to be done, and to give full notice. Ques- 

tions like this may generally be resolved 
| by the aid of a little common sense. It 
should be understood, that while laws 
are often enough obscure, ambiguous, or 
| seemingly inconsistent in their provis- 
ions, they are not fuil of concealed pro- 
hibitions, and need not have any more 
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lifficulties of interpretation put upon 
them than they already possess. 

Q. Does a district become extinct by | 
voting to have no school, and neglecting 
to elect officers ? 

A. Itdoes not; it becomes disorgan- 
ized, when it ceases to have any officers, 
and in such case the town board may | 
calla meeting to re-organize, under scc- 
tion 4. A district becomes extinct only 
when extinguished, under section 16. 

Q. Shoulda new district, which has 
had no school, make a report? 

A. This is proper. The number of | 
school children and perhaps other facts 
can be reported, and the town clerk will 
thus have the name and address of the dis- | 
trict clerk. 

Q. If a district maintains no school, 
should the children be enumerated—and | 
where ? 

A. The clerk should enumerate the 
children and make a report, although 
there is no school. 

Q. Our district voted that “no teacher 
should be hired to teach this school who 
lives within four miles of the school 
house ’’—is this legal ? 

A. Thevote amounts to nothing more | 
than an expression of opinion that it is | 
not well to take a teacher too near home; 
but the board will do as they judge best. 

Q. Can a district supply the school | 
with text-books by direct tax ? 

A. Thisis lawful under the law passed | 
last winter—Chap. 315. 

Q. The board bought some clarts, 
which the district don’t want; have we 
got to pay for them ? 

A. Yes, if purchased legally, under | 
section 48, as amended by chapter 281 of | 


1873. 


DISTRICT OFFICERS. 

Q. We elected a treasurer, at our an-, 
nual meeting, and after other business, | 
adjourned two weeks. The treasurer elect | 
did not file his bond in ten days, claiming | 
that he had ten days after the adjourn- 
ment todo itin. Another treasurer was | 
appointed, and both claim the office. | 
Which is entitled to it? | 

A. The one appointed, of course. A 
treasurer elect has “ten days after his | 
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‘election’? in which to file his bond, not 


ten days after the time to which the 
meeting May adjourn. 

Q. The director resigned, and the 
clerk and newly elected treasurer 
pointed one, but the treasurer had not 
filed his bond. Was the appointment 
proper and legal ? 

A. No; the treasurer elect had 
power to act until his bond was approved 
and filed. Had this been done before the 
director resigned, the board would have 
filled the vacancy. As it was the town 
clerk would have to appoint both a di- 
rector and a treasurer, but could not do 
it until twenty days after annual meeting. 

QQ. Our treasurer uses {the district 
money, and puts his note in its place, 
and the clerk draws orders and the treas. 
urer pays them without my endorsement, 
as director; what can be done? 

A. Read section 134 of the 
Code. 

Q. Must a treasurer, if reelected, re- 
new his bond, or will the old one do? 

A. The old bond is good only for the 
first term. It must be renewed. The 


ap- 
t 


no 


Schoo! 


'same bondsman may be taken again, if 


thought proper. 
THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 
Q. Would it be lawful for us to rent 
the upper room of our school-hots: 
which is not used ? 


A. No authority is given by law to do 
this. If done by the unanimous consent 


of all concerned, nobody else would be 
likely to interfere. 
Q. Is it lawful to have two or more 
school-houses and schools in one district : 
A. This is done sometimes, where the 
schools are graded. In an ordinary dis- 


| trict but one school and house is contem- 


plated; but if the district is quite large 
in territory, and two houses will better 
accommodate, it must be considered law- 
ful to have them. One part of the dis- 
trict may have many small scholars, and 
the other part many large ones. 

TAXES. 

Q. In case a tax voted at a “first 
meeting”? is not returned to the town 
clerk in season to be included in the as. 
sessment roll, what can be done ? 

















A. A special mecting may be held, | 
the tax rescinded, the list recalled and a | 
new tax voted, assessed and collected, as | 
provided in sections 64 to 75. 

ENUMERATION OF SCHOLARS. 

Q. Where should scholars be enumer- 
ated who are away from home in another | 
district attending school and doing 

hores? 

A. Every child or person of school | 
age should be enumerated in his own 

listrict, where his legal school residence 
is, although he may be away temporarily 
at work, or even attending school. Care 
should be taken by district clerks not to. 
enumerate persons simply because so- | 
journing in the district. Many in this 
way get put down twice. | 
WAGES OF THE TEACHER. 

Q. We voted to have eight months | 
school, and to pay but $60 a month. The | 
board has hired for $80. Was it not | 
bound by the vote of the district? 

A. You could fix the length of the | 
term, and decide whether the board | 
should hire a male or female teacher, but 
you had ne power to determine what 
wages should be paid. The board exer- 
cises its own discretion in that matter. 
It might not be prudent to engage to pay 
considerably higher wages than the 
snown sentiment of the district approves 
of, and if no suitable teacher could be 
found at the price expected by the dis- 
trict, it might be well to call a special 
sneeting, but the board has the final pow- 
er to determine. 
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treasurer and then elected his wife as 
clerk. Is she eligible ? 
A. Yes, if a “woman of the age of 


‘ twenty-one years and upward, residing in 
| the district.” The wisdom of such a fam- 


ily arrangement is another question. 
REGISTRY OF VOTERS. 

Q. Must nota man be registered to be 
qualified to vote at a district meeting * 

A. The requirement of registry in or- 
der to vote at a general election is not 
absolute, but may be supplied by affida- 
vit. In other words, registry is not to be 
regarded as a necessary qualification for 
voting, but as a prudential arrangement 
to make known who are qualified. A 
person may be a legal voter in a schoo! 
district whose name has not yet been reg- 


| istered in any election district.” He may 


have come from some other part of the 
State, and may have neglected to register 
or vote; or may have come of age since 
the last election. But his vote may al- 
ways be challenged at any district meet- 
ing. (Sec. 9.) 

TOWN SYSTEM. 

Q- Would it not be better if each sub- 
district retained the director, and if the 
clerk and director hired the teacher ? 

A. This would not werk well. The 
object of the system is to make the town 
a unit for school purposes. If a schoo! 
system were being estabJished in a new 
state, it would be unwise to constitute 
the town board as our law provides, 
which is a sort of concession to the old 
system. <A board of few members is 


WOMEN AS VOTERS—WOMEN AS OFFICERS. | more efficient than a large one. 


Q. Does not the new law, which makes 


women eligible as district officers, make | 


them voters also, at least for school offi- 


cers? I contend that it does, but we de- | 


sire your official opinion. 
A. The Constitution of the State (Art. 
III., Sec. 1,) limits the right of suffrage 


at any election to males. To make wo. | 
men voters requires a change in the Con- | 


stitution. Whether the law of last win- 


ter, which makes them eligible to office | 


without first making them voters, is con- | 
sistent, is an open question. Privileges | 
and duties should be reciprocal. | 
Q. Last night we elected a district | 


Q. May not a town under the town 
system pass a by-law, under Chap. IV., 
Sec. 3 of the Revised Statutes, compe!!- 
ing attendance upon school ? 

A. This chapter cannot be regarded 
as having any reference to schools or ed- 
ucation. 


FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Q. Under this new law, does the State 
| Superintendent prescribe the text-books 
to be used ? 
A. No, merely the course of study. 
Q. What is the standard of admission ¢ 
A. The pupil must read well in the 
“Fourth Reader; be able to spell “ or- 
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dinary words of the same;” “write a fair, ; county ” biennially, from and after 1861. 
legible hand;” in arithmetic, understand | Now then as to vacancies: ‘Section 89 
the “fundamental rules and common and | provides that the state superintendent 
decimal fractions; know the geography | shall fill vacancies, the person appointed 
of the “United States,’ and grammar] to hold till the first of January following. 
“to syntax,” in “ Green’s Introduction or | If the vacancy occurs in the second year 
its equivalent.” ‘“ Not less than ten test | of a term,no question arises. There will 
(juestions in each branch should be giv-| be an election in November preceding, 
en, and correct answers to at least 75 per | under section 86, for a new term. But it 


cent. of these should be required.” | it occurs in the first year, then as the 
Q. Would it not be advisable to relax | statute creating the office provides only 
this standard in some cases ? for biennial elections, in a certain order, 


- : lia cs | - 
A. No, this would not do; it is low} we must look elsewhere for the authority 


enough alrrady. If the scholars cannot | to elect in an intermediate year; and this 
come to it, wait a year, or part of a year. | is found to exist by consulting Chap. VII. 
Q. Can we charge tuition to foreign | R.8., Secs. 3,5, 99 and 100 (3, 6, 120 and 


scholars ? | 121, Taylor’s). 
A. Certainly; the school is “free” only | PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT. 
to those within the district, town or city, Q. Can both President and Vice-Pres- 
establishing it. | ident be elected from the same State? 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. | A. The constitution does not forbid 


Q. Our superintendent is known to | this; it merely requires that when the 
exercise extreme partiality, granting cer- | electors of any State cast their ballots 
tificates to persons of his own religious | for these officers, one of the two “shall 
faith, even without examination, and re-| not be an inhabitant of the same State 
fusing them to others well qualified, be-| with themselves.” There is no probabil- 
cause not of his faith. What can be done ?| ity that both will ever be elected from 

A. Complaint can be made to the | the same State. 

Judge of the circuit court, who can re- | ARE ALIENS ELIGIBLE TO OFFICE? 
move for cause. (Sec. 90.) Q. Cana man not a citizen of the Uni- 

Q. In case a county superintendent ted States hold the office of town clerk’ 
resigns, in the first year of his term, will, A. In the case, Of rs. Smith (14 W. RB. 
% successor elected in November hold , #97), it was held that “it is an acknow!l- 
oftice for a full term or only for the re- | edged principle which lies at the founda- 
maining year of the unexpired term? tion [of popular governments], and the 
Please see 3 Wis., 783. enforcement of which needs neither the 

A. There is no fault to be found with | aid of statutory or constitutional enact- 
the decision you refer to as it regards an ments or restrictions, that the govern. 
election to fill a vacancy in the office of ment is instituted by the citizens for 
sheriff. But in regard to the office of | their liberty and protection, and that itis 
county superintendent, which was created to be administered and its powers and 


after all the other county offices, the ques-| functions exercised only by them, and 
tion is, first, what does the statute pro. | through their agency.” But in a — 
vide? It provides (Sec. 86) that “there | quent case, (Schuett va. Murray, 28 Wis. 
si : | 97), it was held that “an alien who 

shall be chosen * * in 1861, and déen-| has not declared his intention to become 
uéally thereafter a county superintendent | @ citizen of the United States may be 
for each county of the state,” ete. And elected to the oflice of clerk of the county 
: : board of supervisors, and, in case his dis- 

each superintendent, thus chosen, is to ability is removed before the commence- 
hold his office “ two years.” It is the ev-| ment of the term of office for which he 
ident design of the law, not only that the | is — on a —— — upon 
te , Pater arugana: .~ | and hold such office.’ ris, of course, 
terms shall be two years, but that they would apply to an alien elected town 
shall be preserved uniform through the clerk, He must remove his disability in 
state, for it requires an election for “each | order to enter upon and hold the office. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 
THE STUDY OF GERMAN. 


The August issue of the JOURNAL con- 
tained an article under the above title, re- 
printed from the National Teachers’ 
Monthly, in which it appeared as an ed- 
itorial. This article has given consider- 


able offense to some of our German fel- | 


low citizens, having been severely criti- 
cised in one or two leading German pa- 
pers. It was even the occasion of some- 
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them with it the more Dutchy and disa- 


greeable it becames”; that “ German chil- 


| dren are ashamed to know it” ; that “ every 


attempt to keep German in as a branch 


| of common school education has exhib- 


ited the cunning of Bismark combined 


| with the physical force of the Prussian 


army’; that (in substance) the teachers 
of the branch are largely incapable of 
maintaining proper order and securing 
due respect, and that these must conse- 
quently be secured by “the poor English 








what bitter personal and political refer- 
ences to one of the editors of the Jour. | 
NAL, Who was not merely made to endorse 
the article in question, but in at least one 
instance actually represented (O tempora, 
mores!) as himself the author thereof. 


teachers” if they would not incur the 
“risk of losing their official heads”; that 
the demand of a foreign element to have 
their language taught is not only an ab- 
|surdity, but “the object is sectarian at 
| bottom,” “an exiled people feeling that 
The slightest glance—cven by a partisan | they can preserve their religion only as 
politician—shows that it is a selection, | Jong as they preserve their language”; 
and that due credit is given to the source | that (by implication) wherever German 
whence it was obtained. Before proceed- |has been introduced into city public 
ing to a brief consideration of some of | schools, it has been always and only for 
its statements, it may be well to say that) “political reasons,’—to say all these 
the editor referred to—or, in plain Eng-| things is surely to prove that the author 
lish, the State Superintendent—never | writes in the heated and misty atmos- 
even read or noticed the offending selec-| phere of partisanship rather than in the 
tion until his attention was called to it|eool, dry light” of reason and common 
more than a month after the JoURNAL| sense. The animus that inspired the 
for August was published. Owing toill-| above expressions is so clearly that of 
ness he was able to have nothing to do | uncandor and exaggeration that we will 
with the preparation of that issue. not take the trouble to show wherein they 
While the article in question contains ,are unjust and abusive. We desire simp- 
one important truth, that truth is so) ly to call attention to what we have allu- 
enveloped in a cloud of prejudiced and ded to above as the one important truth 
offensive statements and mis-statements | contained in the article, and to define 
that, to candid Americans and Germans, clearly our own position on this question 
alike, one of the chief impressions con-| of German in the public schools. 
veyed is that of immoderate, ill-tempered’) The formal study of German has no 
and unjustifiable reflections upon the legitimate place in the lower classes of 
whole German speaking portion of our these or any other English schools. Un- 
population. To say that “in many instan- til facility in reading and writing Eng- 
ces it (German) is introduced for political lish is acquired, no foreign language 
purposes, and the teachers employed are should enter in to create confusion and 
the proteges ot oftice-holders whose only | defeat one of the chief ends of the public 
recommendation is the vote at their backs | school—a correct knowledge and use of 
Which gives them official existence”;| the spoken and written language of the 
that “the study itself is a failure every-| country. This we hold, with the Nation. 
where, even in the private schools where | al Teachers’ Monthly, to be indisputably 
nothing else is attempted to be taught”; | correct, for pedagogical reasons. Proba- 
that “reason and moralize as you may, | bly no intelligent German will deny this. 
to children German is Dutch and noth-| Certainly we have yet to meet the first 
ing but Dutch, and the more you harass! one who holds a different view, and we 





ATA 
gee 
have conversed with many upon the sub- 
ject. Of prime importance, in this 
country, is a good acquaintance with the 
common Janguage. If a person can 


learn but one language, this should by 


all means here be, if possible, the English 
language. This is the dictate of the 
plainest common sense. 

Hence it follows that whatever seriously 
interferes with this all important object 
isimproper. Ifan American public school 
does not seek, first of all, to give the ele- 


ments of a good Hnglish education to all | 


its pupils, it is manifestly wrong and in 
need of reformation. If German, or any 
other language, is taught to the pupils at 
so early a stage as to interfere with a 
vood acquisition of the general tongue, 
then this foreign language should be de- 
verred until a later and a safer period of 
the school life of the children. 

From the article of the Wonthly, and 
from other sources, we infer that German 
és found too early in the course of study 
in some schools. 


in Chicago, and it may be the case in | 
some of the cities of Wisconsin, and | 


even in some of our rural neighborhoods. 
On this point we here call attention to 
the testimony—second-hand, it is true, 
but we doubt not valuable—of Prof. Sal- 
isbury, as presented in his article on 
‘The District School Curriculum,” read 
at the recent meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, and printed in our pres. 
ent issue. 


lar testimony. Statements similar to 
those presented by him have been repeat- 
edly made to us by County Superintend- 
ents. 

There is here plainly indicated a wrong, 
but we seriously doubt, after considerable 
reflection, whether the legal permission, 
referred to by Mr. Salisbury, is in any 
sense the cause of this wrong. Doubtless 


the state of things he deplores existed in 
all its injurious extent before the enact- 
ment of the law allowing instruction for 
one hour a day in a foreign language. 
Indeed, the commentary on this law in 
the School Code seems clearly to imply 
that the law was designed to be restrict- 





This may be the case | 


We could ourselves detail, | 
also at second-hand, abundance of simi- | 
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|ive rather than to ve an original license 

The language is: “ The intention of this 
law is not to encourage, but rather to 
limit the introduction of other languages 
than the English into common schools.” 
/The remedy for the wrong referred to 
will not be found, as the Professor ap- 
pears to believe, in a repeal of the law, 
but rather in the general enlightenment 
that gives to the newly arrived and less 
intelligent portion of our foreign popu- 
lation juster views of their relations to a 
new country, and of the true functions of 
the public school system they find there. 
in. Even at our present rate of educa- 
tional progress, the second generation of 
this fractional portion of our citizens 
will be so different from the first, so 
Americanized, so imbued with the com. 
mon national spirit, that the schools they 
shall sustain will scarcely present among 
‘their faults the one under consideration. 
Let it not be forgotten that for such re- 
forms as this, time indispensabie. 
Peaceful social revolutions are 
wrought in a day. 

If, however, remedy is sought in legis- 
‘lation against an unwise and illegal de- 
| votion of time in the public schools, let 
us seek it rationally in «@ stricter supervi- 
sion that shall make impossible a viola- 
tion of law to such an extent that “in 
whole townships the intelligent teaching 
of English is hardly known.” = Lere 7x 
the really weak spot tn our school systein. 
Put in each county a man qualified to 
carry out there faithfully the will and wis- 
;dom of the whole people—qualified by 
| culture, by ability, and by his cndependeiit 
i céreumstunces. Let not the tenure of his 
| office be dependent upon the facility with 
| which he cultivates the favor of politi- 
cians or avoids the ill-will of the igno- 
rant and the prejudiced; but let it rather 
be dependent upon the impartial and in- 
flexible manner in which he carries out 
in his locality the sovercign will of the Strte 
as embodied in its statutes. This will di- 
rects him to license no teacher who is 
not qualified to give intelligent instruc- 
tion in the English language. This will 
directs that no public money shall be 
i granted to districts in which schools 


is 


not 





























have not been properly and legally con- 
ducted. Let the Superintendent see to it 
hat the will of the State be sacredly ob- 
erved in his county, and such gross vio- 
lation as that under consideration will be 
impossible. 

It is understood thus far that we think 
foreign language has no place in the | 
primary and lower intermediate classes 
of apublic school.  Imf such languages 
are how taught in these classes, it is at 
the expense of instruction in English 
and ought to be discontinued. In this we 
think nearly all educational men are | 
agreed. This was the unanimous verdict 
of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, substantially expressed in a resolu. | 
tion passed at its recent annual meeting, | 
and elsewhere the subject of editorial 
comment. This we believe to be the ver- 
dict of nearly all intelligent foreigners 
who have permanently cast their lot with | 
usin America. We have yet to meet the | 
first cultivated German who holds a dif- | 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


u 


ferent view. | 
Having thus expressed the opinion that | 
the public schools should, in the ele-| 
mentary grades, devote their entire ener- 
gies to the cultivation of the best possi-| 
vle knowledge of English, the national | 
tongue, and, of course, to the acquisition | 
of the usual adjunctive branches, | 
mathematical, geographical, etc., we are 
now prepared to express our appreciation 
of the German language for the higher 
classes, and our conviction that it might 
profitably be made a much more common 
study in those classes than it now is. So 
far from desiring to exclude it from the 
public schools, we would ask that it be 
held in higher honor, and find many 
nore diligent and enthusiastic cultiva- 
tors than at present, among the pupils of 
the higher grades. Much more than the 
sentiments of patriotism can the Ger- 
nans present as a reason for desiring to 
preserve their language in a foreign | 
country. The language itself, and the | 
literature it embodies, are their best ex- | 
cuse. These are worth preserving there. | 
They are so admirable in themselves that 
an absence of a desire to preserve them 
would be inexcusable dishonor. The | 
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German rivals the peerless Greek in its 
copiousness, its flexibility, and its vigor. 
As a culture study, it offers in a modern 
tongue, to a great extent, the advantages 
of the classical languages. French and 
the other Romance languages are vapid 
and tame beside it. Our own English is 
inferior to it in more than one respect. 
Then the literature embodied in German 
—how can its wealth be properly ex- 
pressed? What poets, philosophers, his- 
torians and scholars have contributed to 
its creation! 

Can greater praise be said of any people 


| than that they are the teachers of other 


nations? Germany, to-day, is the world’s 
vast High School. All nations send to 
her tribute of their young men. Her 
unrivalled universities are filled with 
them. Her general system of instruc- 
tion is the envy and the model of the 
world. 

Do we over rate the Germans and thei: 
language? Have we been without justi- 


| fication in urging upon young men and 


women for years past the wisdom of an 
acquaintance with the language, litera- 


‘ture and history of this wonderful peo- 


pie—a combination, as they seemed to us, 
of Greek acuteness and versatality, with 
Roman strength and persistence? No, 
we justly admire their language, their 
achievements in literature, science, and 
war. We have watched with intense in- 
terest their recent history—a chapter un- 
rivalled in tho world’s annals. We have 
watched with profound admiration and 
respect the brilliant career of their great 
American representative,now the foremost 
orator and statesman of our own country, 
—a man so eloquent, so scholarly, so inde- 
pendent and self-poised, so thoroughly 
an American and yet so fully a German, 
that he seems to put this country under 
special obligation to his fatherland for 
the gift ofa character so unique and so use- 
ful to us at the present peculiar period of 
our national history. 

No exclusive wershipper of the past, 
riding no hobby, ancient or modern, be- 
lieving that the world to-day is far wiser 
and better upon the whole than it ever 
was before, but holding that every age 
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and every nation has something peculiar- 
ly valuable for the student, we have not 
found our heroes only in the story of 
Greece and Rome. They are scattered 
all over history. They lead noble lives, 
and speak in noble languages to-day. We 
find strength and joy in their contempla- 
tion. The living Carl is even more of an 
inspiration to us than the dead Demos- 
thenes, the living Gladstone than the dead 
Cicero. 

In conclusion, we respecttully suggest, 
dazzled as the eyes of the modern world 
are by the scientific lights of the day, 
that, after all, the peculiarly “proper study 
of mankind is man.”’ The foremost of 
our race, their languages, their thoughts, 
their deeds, their experiences, their char- 
acters,—these things seem to us nobler 
and more useful snbjects of investigation 
than others. They appear to lie nearer 
the Divine Intelligence. They concern 
us more closely. They make us thought- 
ful and broaden our manhood. There- 
fore History, Language, Literature, Phi- 
losophy, Political Economy,—all the so- 
called “Humanities”—while other things 
are important, may we not rightly hold 
these more important as studies that cul- 
tivate and strengthen human character ? 





FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Already quite a number of High 
Schools have been organized under the 
law of last winter. Others are in process 
of organization, and not a few places are 
considering the promised advantages of 
the system as applicable to themselves. 
By winter a sufficient number of schools 
will probably be in existence to test the 
value of the law, and nearly or quite ex- 
haust the appropriation allowed for the 
first year. Doubtless many more than 
this number could then be chronicled 
had not the issue of the High School cir- 
cular been delayed until August. Exact 
information as to the nature and object 
of the law has been before the school 
officers of the State but a comparatively 
short time. This is perhaps well for its 
success, inasmuch as there will now prob- 
ably be no disappointment in the amount 
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of State bounty expected for individual 
schools. 

The law already most happily illus. 
trates the wisdom of the principle of 
State aid stimulating local action. This 
is seen in the special efforts made by lo- 
calities to improve existing schools—to 
secure better teachers, add to the conve- 
nience and value of buildings, establish 
an efficient gradation, and above all to 
encourage the attendance of pupils from 
without the usual limits. 

The courses of study as given in the 


| circular have been received with much fa- 


vor, and generally adopted with little or 
no change. 

It has been a source of some surprise 
to us, that from two or three places have 
come expressions of disappointment at 


the high standard (!) for admission. We 
think the standard very low. It could 


not consistently be placed lower, and the 
superintendent will in no case consent to 
any reduction therefrom. 

We wish hicre to call attention to the 
necessity of a thorough examination of 
pupils who are candidates for the High 
School. This examination should of 
course be made under the general direc. 
tion of the H. 8. Board, which must be 
held responsible for its efficiency. The 


| questions may be prepared, and the ex- 
| aminations conducted by the principal of 


the schoo], who is the most proper per- 
son to perform this duty; or, in case of 
his absence, by the county superintend. 
ent, or any other qualified person or per- 
sons designated by the Board. 

We hope to publish in our next issue 
some extracts from letters showing the 
favor with which the law has been re- 
ceived, and the spirit of improvement it 
has already in many places evoked. 

The High School Circular, neatly 
printed in pamphlet form, was published 
nearly two months ago. Copies will still 
be sent to any address on application. 





WE recently had the pleasure of visit- 
ing, at Viroqua, the largest Institute yet 
held this season. The enrollment was 
nearly 160. Next month we hope to give 
a few notes of our trip to Monroe and 
Vernon counties. 























WOMEN AS SCHOOL OFFICERS, 

We are pleased to learn that to some 
extent—we know not yet how great— 
women have, at the recent annua! district 
meetings, been elected to membership in 
school boards. We are also gratified to 
note that in at least three counties women 
have been nominated for the office of 
County Superintendent of Schools. 

As we have hitherto contended, there 
is no good reason why a competent wo- 
man should not, and several good reasons 
why she should, serve in the capacity of 
outside supervisor of schools, as well as 
that of inside teacher. But this question 
is scarcely any longer within the pale of 
discussion. It is already settled by the 
experience of other states. Women have 
there proved on trial to be every way as 
successful as men in the actual work of 
school supervision. 

We doubt not that this is due to the 
fact that only very superior women have 
there been elected to office. No others 
should be, and no others in general can 
be so elected, for obvious reasons. 

We know nothing personally of the 
character and fitness of the female nom- 
inees in the counties of our own State, 
above referred to, except in Walworth 
Co. Miss Etta Carle, who has there for- 
mally accepted the nomination for the 
chief school office, we have good reason 
to know is eminently qualified for the 
position, in culture, ability and experi- 
ence. She has taught with excellent suc- 
cess in the Normal School at Whitewater, 
and elsewhere in that county, as well as 
at the east. She has the rare honor of 
holding a permanent State Certificate, 
granted at the annual State examination 
ot 1871, and is therefore in this respect 
the peer of such men as Prof. Shaw, of 
Madison, who obtained his at the same 
ordeal, and Prof. Salisbury, who bore off 
the like honor as a member of the next suc- 
ceeding class. Miss Carle and Miss Mar- 
tha A. Terry were the first two ladies in 
the State to achieve this distinction, and 
but four in all have ever succeeded in ob- 
taining this higher certificate. 

Hence there can be no question of Miss 
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| Carle’s ability to perform the duties of 


the office with credit to herself, profit to 
the schools of the county, and satisfac- 
tion to the people thereof generally. We 
both hope and believe she will be elect- 
ed. 

It might be added that, so far as our 
knowledge goes, the experiment of female 
Superintendents has, in other States, gen- 
erally been tried in wealthy and highly 
intelligent counties like Walworth: for 
example, in Winnebago county, Illinois, 
and Floyd county, Iowa. 





COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In the biennial political campaign into 
which the people of the State are again 
entering, we hope the important local in- 
terests of education will receive due at- 
tention. The healthy activity and ad- 
vancement of school interests in each 
county depend very largely upon the efti- 
ciency of the Superintendent. The best 
available man should be selected in every 
instance. Party considerations should 
not have the least weight before the ques- 
tion of superior fitness. Select and elect 
the best man, be he “Republican,” ““Dem- 
ocrat,” or “Reformer.”? The sacred in- 
terests of education ought to be every- 
where and always free from partisan in- 
fluences. We are pleased to know that 
the people are getting to be very gener- 
ally of this opinion. 

Among the Superintendents of the past 
two years have been many able and well 
qualified men. If these have consented 
to be continued in office, we doubt not 
the good sense of the people will re-elect 
many of them. Frequent changes in the 
office are injurious. The experience an 
officer has acquired in one term is ex- 
tremely valuable to him, and renders his 
services far more efficient the second 
term,—i. e., if he be the right man for the 
place, with an earnest heart, a clear head, 
and the proper pedagogical antecedents. 

The changes heretofore have been far 
too frequent. These, however, have been 
as largely due to the insufficient salary 
paid as to any other cause, as is clearly 
shown by the fact that within a little 
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more than eighteen months past, a dozen 
Superintendents have resigned. 
wise instability will continue so long as 
, man well quatified for the office can ob- 
tain a larger salary as principal of 


single school than as Superintendent of 


. hundred. 


Valuable as the County Superintenden.- | 


cy now is, it should be rendered invalu- 
ible by a few simple but wise reforms. 


DISTRICT SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 





In the proceedings of the recent meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Association 
appears the following report, which was 


approved and adopted: 


The special committee to which was | 


referred the subject of “The District 
School Curriculum,” 
ing resolutions: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this As. | 
sociation that the primary district schools | 


of the State should give formal instruction 
only in reading, writing , spelling, arith- 
metic, geography, and. grammar; but 
that incidentally instruction should also 
he given in history, drawing and botany. 

Resolved, That this Association deci. | 
dedly disapproves of the teaching 


lish language. 

We faintly confess to a fear that these 
resolutions are not of much account, con- 
sidered in any strict sense. <A “district 


school” is something so indefinite that | 
to prescribe any single course of study | 


This un- | 


report the follow- | 


in| 
those schools of any other than the Eng- | 
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}ed to allthese? Shall Civil Government, 
Algebra, and German not be taught to an; 
of the six hundred? Shall these studies 
not go into the log school house? The 
difficulty of generalizing here is plainly 
apparent. We must know what 7s the 
“ district school” before we can construct 
its curriculum. If it is a thousand things 
one curriculum will not answer for all. 

Probably the generalized idea of Prof 
Salisbury, when preparing his paper, 
'was the ungraded country school with 
|one teacher. Yet great diversity would 
| be found even under this definition, and 
no one curriculum prove suitable for al! 
districts. 

The term “primary,” in the first reso- 
lution above quoted, tends to show that 
the reference is to the lowest grade of 
| district schools, and hence to those oi 
country neighborhoods under charge of 
a single teacher. 

Accepting this as a mere rough gener: 
| alization, it is perhaps wise to say what 
ought and what ought not to be taught 
n “primary district schools.” With one 
|teacher, a multitude of classes, little 

time, and many other untoward circum. 
| stances, it may Le safely asserted in gen- 
eral that the first resolution contains all 

the subjects that should be taught in such 
| schools. The general assertion may also 
be made, with equal wisdom, that only 
the Hnglish language should be taught 


for it is like prescribing one course of | therein. 


reading for a hundred individuals of dif- | 


ferent ages, attainments, tastes and occu- 
pations. The log building in the newly 
settled wilderness, with its dozen or fif- | 
teen children, and the palatial structure | 


we visited a few months ago, at Mani- 


towoc, costing $40,000, and with a graded | 
enrollment of 600 pupils,are both “district | 
schools.” The one carries the children | 


no farther than to a limited knowledge | 
» arith- | 


g, writing 


of orthography, readin 
metic and geography. The other in- 
structs pupils in all the studies that pre-| 
pare for college. Between these ex-| 
tremes are the schools in all sorts of vil- 
lages, and all descriptions of country 
neighborhoods. 


tempt a“ district school curriculum” suit- 


Is it not absurd to at- | 


But this action of the Association may 
perhaps be best summed up as a general 
| protest against the modern tendency to 
; enlarge the common school curriculum 
; to unwieldly proportions by the intro- 
duction of Civil Government, the Natu- 
|ral Sciences, etc. This is the “moral” 
of the report adopted. 





Pror. A. H. Ponsnie, of Palmyra, has 
in the last number of the Enterprise of 
| that village, an excellent communication 
'on the subject of “Text Books,” which 
we hope to find room for next month. 
| His views ‘are eminently sensible and 
strongly presented. We are especially 
pleased to find in the article an antidote 


| ; : j 
to one of the two educational heresies 


\ 
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which Editor Dow delights to present in} 
the paper about every other week—name- | 
ly, “State uniformity of text-books,” and 
“Abolition of the County Superinten- 
dency.” 

No paper among our exchanges has a 
more ably conducted, varied and inter- 


esting “Educational Column.’ We take 
pleasure in its weekly perusal. Mr. Por- 
ter, who we presume has something 


to do with it, is a thoroughly wide- 
awake, progressive, and capable teacher, 
whom we hope Palmyra duly appreci- 
ates. We wish, however, he might be as 
successful in eradicating the above men- 
tioned heresies from the Hnterpriése sanc- 
tum as he is in exorcising all the grim 
giants of Ignoranee from the High 
School. The editor would then receive 
our blessing erery week for a paper un- | 
qualifiedly excellent. 





A CURIOSITY OF LITERATURE. 
We have naturally been gratified at the | 
favor with which the last Annual Report | 

: . . : 
of the State Superintendent has been re- | 
ceived, not only in this, but also in other 
states. Among the educational journals | 
of the latter, we recall at least three of, 
the first class—those of Pennsylvania, 
Michigan and Illinois—which did us the | 
honor to reprint somewhat lengthy ex- | 
tracts, giving us, of course, due acknowl- | 
edgment. We must, however, credit a} 
New England State with the highest com- | 
pliment yet paid us. New Hampshire 
republishes, not in a school journal, but 
in the official Annual Report of her Su- 
perintendent, just issued, our entire arti- 
cle on ‘A State School Tax.” She does 
this, too, in an especially complimentary 
und unique way. She prints it us original, 
thereby confessing that it was as good as 
she could do herself. There are, of course, 
a few changes made, especially in the 
illustrations, to adapt the article to her 
ownlongitude. Beyond these itis a pretty 
faithful reprint. Allusion to Wisconsin 
or her Superintendent there is none. We 
appreciate it. Any such allusion would 
have largely spoiled the compliment. 

We take off our hat and make our best 
bow to New Hampshire. May the argu- 
ment move her granite hills to bounteous | 


liberality for education. 
3—Vol. V. No. 10. 





| once a Literary Society. 
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THE DEBATING CLUB. 

It may be interesting to know that the 
debating club is prospering even beyond 
the anticipations of its projectors. We 
would urge upon the teachers, both male 
and female, to join this club, and take 
part in its exercises. There is no accom- 
plishment more to be desired by an Amer- 
ican than the ability to think and effect- 
ively express his thoughts before an audi- 
ence. This is a gift especially to be cov- 
eted by the teacher, and one that will add 
much to his efficiency. We trust that 
this club may be well sustained during 
the coming winter. 

The above is clipped from the educa- 
tional column of the Lodi Walley News, 
conducted by Prof. A. A. Miller, princi- 
pal of the Lodi High School. A like en- 
terprise we commend to the young people 
of every village and hamlet in the State. 
If you have not done so, organize at 
Have debates 
and other literary exercises. Provide for 
an occasional lecture. Read, investigate, 


| think, write, talk,—these are excellent 


means of culture, within the reach of all, 
whether within or without college walls. 
Try it, ye who have not; continue it, ye 
who have begun it. 


GERMAN IN Pusiic Scuoors.—In addi- 
tion to remarks made elsewhere, we quote 
a couple of paragraphs from the last 
number of the Nat‘onal Teachers’ Monthly: 

As to the point at issue there seems to 
be a variety of sentiment, even among 
our critic’s own countrymen. Senator 
Carl Schurz, for instance, in a recent 
speech, objects to such race manifesta- 
tions as a dangerous element in the poli- 
tics of the country: “ He had never been 
in favor of having the Germans in this 
country clan together, and become sepa- 
rated from the other elements of the pop- 
ulation. In his view the Germans here 
were all Americans. Their interests were 
those of the people, their duties those of 
the people, and they should be banded 
together and united only by the common 
bond of American patriotism.” 

And a Berlin correspondent says of the 
practice of the Fatherland itself: “ Lead- 
ing statesmen of the Liberal party here 
quite agree that their countrymen in 
America are absurd in calling for Ger- 
man in American schools. For instance, 
Professor Gneist, a great authority in 
Liberal statesmanship, said to me the 
other day: ‘ We insist that German shal! 
be the native tongue in Posen and Elsass, 


| as well as in Preussen.’”’ 
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LECTURES ON Art, at Oxford (1870). 

ARIADNE FLORENTINA: Six Lectures on 
Engraving (1872). 

FRONDES AGRESTES: Readings in “ Mod- 
ern Painters.” 

MoRNINGS IN FLORENCE: Studies of 
Christian Art. By Joun Ruskin. New 
York: John Wiley & Son. 


| course of thought. 
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of the nine selections, namely, ** Princi. 

ples of Art,” “Power and Office of Im. 
| agination,” “The Sky,” “ Mountains,” 
“Plants and Flowers,” “ Education,” 
“Moralities,” will give some idea of the 
Whoever reads these 
chapters for the first time with an open 
heart, will ever after look on nature with 
different eyes. 








The two courses of lectures indicated 
above were delivered by Mr. Ruskin, in | 
the years named, in his capacity as Pro- | 
fessor of Fine Art in Oxford University. | 
The ‘‘Frondes Agrestes,” are selections | 
trom his first work, “‘Modern Painters,” | 
made by a lady, and published, with a- 
short preface by the author, in that form. | 
We have read pretty much all that Rus. | 
kin has written, and always with increas- 
ing interest and delight. In fact, having 
once began on his “Modern Painters,” 
we could not desist till we had gone 
through everything then accessible from 
his pen in the beautiful volumes pub- 
lished by the Wileys. 

Ruskin is emphatically an author to be 
read through and through, as recom- 
mended in regard to Coleridge by Mr. 
Caverno last month. In matters of Art 
he is an acknowledged authority, and 
though youconstantly meet with thoughts 
that strike you as strange, you are stimu- 
lated to think yourself. There isa strong, 
healthy tone about the man, a freedom 
from conventionalities, an evident sin- 
cerity, and a lofty moral principle which 
makes you respect him, although you may 
notaccept all his conclusions. His books 
are not likely to be attractive to shallow 
minds, but there is a smaller class to 
whom they must always prove a mine of 
richness and a fountain of delight. No 
public library is complete without them, 
and we could wish especially to see them 
placed within reach of our normal pu- 
pils. There is a culture given by such 
books that never comes from mere pro- 
saic and formal instruction, an inspira- 
tion that is infused by the power of ge- 
nius alone. 

To any one inclined te make the ac- 
quaintance of Ruskin we would say send 
for the “ Frondes Agrestes.” The titles 


| 





The delightful little brochure—* Morn. 
ings in Florence,” is bound in the same 
volume with the “ Frondes Agreste3.” 
ELEMENTARY COURSEINGEOGRAPHY. A 

COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. By 

Winttim Swinton, author of “ Lan- 

guage Series,” “Outlines of History,” 

etc. New York and Chicago: Ivison, 

Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

The first noticeable peculiarity about 
these beautiful books, just out of the 
press, is that they are not related as a first 
and second, but each is independent of 
the other, and complete in itself. The 
smaller book is specially and admirably 
adapted for lower grades, and for our 
common ungraded schools. The other is 
for higher grades. After examining the 
first with some care, we find it to possess 
a good many striking and valuable feat- 
ures, The subject is introduced in s 
taking way, and hints how teachers may 
make the study intensely interesting. 
The ground is gone over, not in the dry, 
mechanical way so often seen in school 
geographies, but with an intelligent and 
sympathetic appreciation of the wante 
and capacities of younger pupils. A 
new, and as it strikes us, most valuable 
feature, is introduced in the form of sec- 
tions for reading. These cannot help but 
enliven the subject and make the “geog- 
raphy lesson” the most attractive in 
school. The author has evidently well 
digested the saying of Huxley, (which is 
the motto on the title page): “Geography 
is the peg upon which the greatest quan- 
tity of useful and entertaining scientific 
information may be suspended.” With 
teachers who can in some good degree 
act upon this idea, the problem of “sci- 
ence in common schools” is solved. We 
have long felt that this was the method 
and the only feasible method, in the mass 




















of our common schools, of doing any 
thing valuable in the way of imparting 
science; and we say emphatically that 


the teacher who can properly appreciate | 
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bly drawn inte a jong notice of them, 
and will only add that the “Elementary” 
contains 128 large octavo pages, and is 
sold at $1.20. Copies sent to teachers 


and supplement the author’s happy ef- | and school officers for examination, with 


forts in this direction, will make his 
school room a delight instead of a prison 


a view to introduction, at 60 cents. The 
“ Complete Course” is a quarto of 136 pa- 





tothechildren. We think this the great | ges,at $2. Examination copies, as above, 


feature of the book, but would not over- | $1. 
considered | State St., Chicago. 


look the thoroughly well 


treatment of the lessons for recitation. | 
Here the hand of a master, and the skill | 
that comes only by experience are clearly | 
seen. On the whole, the “Elementary” | 


comes nearer to our ideal of 2 model ge- 


ography for common schools than any | 


other we have seen. The illustrations, 
diagrams, and maps, are all excellent, the 
latter very clear and distinct, and not 
crowded with useless names. We think 
it a fault, however, when we find maps of 
the states on different scales— Maine, for 
instance, larger than Wisconsin, and 
twice as large as Minnesota. But that is 
acommon fault. 

We do not need to say much of the 
“Complete Course.” It contains the ex- 
cellencies of the smaller work, in a mod- 
ified form, with other good features. 
Enough “oral” is introduced to enliven 
the subject; a due proportion between 
physical and political geography is pre- 
sented, and the two are treated together, 
as they ought to be, while at the same 
time more prominence than usual is giv- 
on to the industry and commerce of the 
world. The work compares most favor- 
ably in all these respects with all similar 
hoeks we have seen. Another feature, 
the need of which has long been felt, is 
a “Special State Geography ;” that is, ad- 
ditional lessons, on each individual State, 
to be studied only in the schools of that 
State. This is an important step, in the 
right direction. We hope the author 
will go further, and at some future time, 
and in future editions, give a good deal 
more of the “special” for each State, to 
be placed say at the end of the book, and 
in. an edition printed expressly for each 
State 


a v7) < are evide . retina fs 
These books are evidently destined to; py the author, contains many valuable 


We have been insensi- 


t . 
be a suecess.’ 
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Address, Edward Cook, 


First Book oF ZooLocy. By Epwarp 
8. Morsk, Pr. D,  D. Appleton & Co. 
12 mo., 188 pages. 

We notice several good features in this 
| book, as one intended for beginners and 
for American pupils; it does not attempt 
to give a dry outline of the whole sci. 
ence, but presents a few leading groups 
of the animal kingdom, and begins where 
young observers and collectors would 
naturally begin, with fresh water shells 
and insects; the language is plain and 
the treatment of subjects lively; the 
drawings are simple, easily imitated, and 
all from nature and of American speci- 
mens; ample encouragement and full di- 
rections are given for observation, for 
collection, and for preservation. In short, 
it seems an admirable little book for its 
purpose, and cannot but help largely to 
inspire the young into whose hands it 
falls with a love for natural science. 
Sample copies sent to teachers and school 
ofticers for examination, for 75 cts. Ad- 
dress A. 8. Kissell, agent, 117-119 State 
St., Chicago. 

ManvaL. By Joun 
New Revised Edition. 
Mass.: Bridgman & 


THE STUDENT'S 
Topp, D. D. 
Northampton, 





| Childs. 





This is an old friend with a new face. 
We think the first edition appeared about 
forty years ago. We remember reading 
it, as a student, with great pleasure and 
profit, in 1836. Numerous editions have 
been printed, and hundreds of thousands 
of copies sold, not only in this country 
but in Europe, and it has been translated 
into other tongues. No book of the kind 
probably has ever done so much good. 
We can heartily say to each and every 
student, buy it, read it, and follow its 
wise counsels. We know of no book 
which is so suitable for a present toa 
student, especially to one gone or going 
from home. The last edition, as revised 


notes. 
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422 Wisconsin Fours 
A History or Eneuanp, for the Use of | 
Schools. By M. E. THALHEIMER, Au- | 
thor of Ancient and Medieval Histo- 
ries. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincin- 
nati and New York. 286 pages, 12 mo, 

Price $1.50. 

The same vivid and attractive style, 
and clear and graphic narrative which 
has characterized the other works of Miss 
Thalheimer, are found in this. We have 
not come across a dull page. Where pu- 
pils in ourcommon and graded schools 
can find time and have inclination to go 
turther than the history of their own 
country, they will naturally take up that 
of the mother land, and no intelligent 
teacher can fail to interest a class with 
this book. Illustrations, maps, questions 
for review, and all needful helps are sup- | 
plied. It is needless to say the mechani- 
cal execution is all that could be asked. 


PATTERSON’S COMPLETE COMPOSITION 
Book. Potter, Ainsworth & Co., New 
York and Chicago. 

Here we have, along with a blank Com- 
position Book. a little compendium of | 
Elementary Rhetoric; directions to pu- 
pils and suggestions to teachers; rules | 
of punctuation, and in regard to both the | 
form and the style of composition—the | 
mechanical and the intellectual part; 
with a system of signs for marking cor- 
rections to be made; forming altogether | 
« convenient little manual. It is put up | 
in four different sizes, as to amount of | 
paper, but it is most economical to get | 
No. 4, if the book is taken care of till it | 
is filled. The prices are 15, 20, 30, and | 
50 cents; for introduction, 10, 14, 20, and | 
6) cents at retail, at 25 Washington St., | 
Chicago. 





| 
| 
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LIVTELL’s LivinG AGE contains a week- | 
:y repast of the best poetry, criticisms and | 
stories of the day, and in each number 
one or more solid articles of a scientific 
or political character; or some choice | 
bit of biography, and always from the 
ablest pens. In short, it collects weekly 
the cream of current literature, and that 
which is sweet and fresh withal. We es- 
teem Littell so highly that we recently 
had a good many volumes bound. A new 
volume, of which there are four in a year, 
yegins with October, 


| 
| 
| 





wal of Education. 
GREAT BOOKS--A MODEL BOOK STORE. 


Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chi- 
cago, who are ever fcremost in supplying 
the wants of all in the book line, have 
just issued a large edition of Dr. William 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary, a book which 
no Sunday school superintendent or 
teacher can afford to be without. This 
work is the standard in Bible definitions 
and explanations, and has been too often 
noticed and recommended to need an ex- 
tended notice at our hands. It is mailed, 
prepaid, on receipt of the price, $2.50. 
Also, they have the book of the day, Gen. 
Sherman’s Memoirs, with the imprint of 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, Jansen, 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

By the way, no person visiting Chicago 
during the Exposition, or at any other 
time, should fail to call at Nos. 117 and 


| 119 State street, and see this great estab. 


lishment, which is conceded to be one of 


‘the finest book stores in America, the 


largest in the west, and probably the best 
arranged of any on the continent. Its 


| proprietors, Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & 


Co., are practical business men. Mr. 
Jansen assiduously devotes his personal 
time and attention to the general super- 
intendence of their immense business, 
and nothing escapes his watchful eye. 
About forty clerks are employed, each of 
whom has a particular branch in charge, 
and their work is well and faithfully at- 
tended to. Symmetry and order prevail 
throughout the entire establishment, and 
everything moves with precision and care. 
Their store is large and spacious, with 
every available shelf, corner and table 
filled with books, arranged in an artistic 
and tasteful manner. Go and see. 


‘ 
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CORRECTION, 


In the advertisement, last month, on 
the last page of the cover, the types made 
the price of the new “Elementary Geog- 
raphy” $1.00, when it should have been 
$1.20, and generously put the ‘Complete 
Course” also at $1.00, when it should 
have been $2.90. See a notice of these 
| books on another page. They are desery- 
‘ing of careful examination, 
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BACK NUMBERS WANTED. ARABIAN Nicuts.—The last novelty is 

We wish to obtain the following num- the a of these fascinating stories as 
bers of the JOURNAL: reading books for schools, by Challen, of 
Vol. I, 1871, Jan., March, April, May Philadelphia, in dime volumes. Every 
and June teacher is requested to remit ten cents 
Vol. IJ, 1872, Jan., Feb., March, April, for a sample copy. Special terms will be 


Oct., Nov., and Dec. given for introduction. Address Howard 





Vol. III, 1873, May. Challen, Philadelphia. 
Vol. IV, 1874, Oct. | wx 
Voi. V, 1875, April and August. | Scnoon SuPERVISION.— Messrs. Wilson, 


We will credit 124g cents on any of| Hinkle & Co. have a work in press on 
these numbers sent to us, on subscrip- | this subject, from the pen of Supt. Payne, 
tions due, or pay ten cents in cash, if) of Adrian, Mich. We think it will prove 
those having them to spare wish pay-| timely and useful. We know of no book 
ment. Several persons wish to complete | covering the ground which is an import- 























files. ‘ant one. 
_ - : — — - an - 
=pNALo=c HERS qh 
ATO ERC oNTHL 
SAMPLE COPY FREE. SUBSCRIPTION ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 


Address A.S. BARNES & Co., 


ti & 113, New York, or 113 & 115, State St., Chicago, 


THE BEST INK. 


THE HARRISON WRITINC INKS 


Are now the most popular in use. Over $10,000 worth sold at retail in New York City alone during 
‘he past year. among the leading Banks and Commercial Houses, which is evidence of their merits. 

ARRISON’S WRITING FLUID does not mould, flows freely, becoming a perma- 
nent black color soon after writing. 

SON’S LETTER INK gives © perfect copy, and is also a free flowing ink, pos- 
sessing the qualities of the Writing Fluid. Harrison’s Carmine Ink and Muciiage also of first qual- 
ty. Orders for any quantity promptly attended to. Send for Price List. 

HARRISON MFG. CO. 
OFFICE, 15 NORTH NINTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


<- JUST PUBLISHED.“ 


RIDPATH'S SCHOOL HISTORY, 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 











Educators are earnestiy invited to critically examine this new and valuable work. Among its 
many distinctive excellencies are the unity. accuracy and brillianey of the Narrative; its freedom 
from prejudice and partiality; the elegance, beauty and originality of the Style, and its superb Illus- 
trations. These consist of beautifully colored chronological charts, applying the objective method to 
the study of History; a series of progressive maps, showing the territorial growth and changes of 
‘he country; numerous topographical diagrams. and over forty first-class portraits of the most dis- 
Unguished characters who have figured in our history. 

Seores of able critics have congratulated the author on his ségzal svece sin adapting the work to 
the need of both teacher and student. Price, $1.75. Copies for examination to teachers and schoo! 
officers on receipt of half price. Specimen pages sent free on application. 


FONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
76 & 78 Monroe Street. CHICAGO, Fils. 
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WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 
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An Authority in Courts of Justice 
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Wfedsterls Yuabridged Pictionary. 


10,000 words and meanings not in other Diclionar s 
3000 Engravings; 15840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 

Perhaps the highest test of the excellence of 
the definitions of a Dictionary is found in the fre- 
quency with which they are cited, as the leading 
authority on this point, in Courts of Justice, 
where important pecuniary interests, and even 
life itself, often depend upon the precise and true 
meaning of a word,as employed ina statute or 
contract. 

No other English Dictionary has such weight of 
authority, or is cited so frequently in Legislatures, 
Courts of Justice, or in determining the meaning 
of contracts, as Webster. A very large number 
of reported Cases, arguments of counsel, Xc., 
might be quoted to prove this. 

What volume, next to purely professional books, 
(and this is hardly less legally than a professional 
one,) of greater and more constant usefulness to 
the legal student and practitioner than WEB- 
STER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY? 

“Unquestionably the very best Dictionary of 
our language extant. Its great accuracy in the 
definition and derivation of words gives it an au- 
thority that no other work on the subject possesses. 
{tis constantly cited and relied on in our Courts 
of Justice, in our Legislative bodies, and in pub- 
tie discussions, as entirely conclusive.”—Hon. 
John C, Spencer. 

FROM THB ALBANY LAW JOURNAL. JULY 10, 
1875.—** The world-renowned * Webster's Diction- 
ary’ continues to hold its place as the best gene- 
ral Dictionary of the English language. f its 
value to the legal profession, as well as to the 
public, we need not speak at length. It has re- 
ceived the highest commendations in the courts 
of England, and its definitions have been univer- 
sally followed in the courts of this country. Asa 
matter of professional interest. it may be well to 
know that the definitions of this Dictionary have 
been adopted in the courts of New York in at 
least the following cases: Carpenter v. Peopie, 
% Barb . 603; Fitch v. Bates, 11 id., 471; Beshop v. 
Cook, 13id.. 262; Northern Reiiway Co. v. Carper- 
ler, 3 Abb. Pr. 250; S.C. 13 How. Pr. 222; Steward 
v. Wie ters, 4 Sandf. Ch. 587; Etton v. Markham, 
20 Barb. 343; Almshouse v. Art Un., TN. Y., 2283 
People v. Payne, 3 Den 8&8; Woodburn v. Mosher, 
W Barb. 2553; Dow v. Whetlen, 8 Wend. 160: Hoyt v. 
Vun Adstune, 15 Barb. 568, and many other cases, 
The Law Keports of other States show a like 
number of recognitions of the 
value of the definitions found in Webster's Die- 
tionary.” 









* Lately one of the most iapor'ant suits of mod- | 


ern times, in the highest Court of England, turn- 
ed solely on the definition of a single word, It is 
significant of Dr. Webster’s reputation in Eng- 
land as a definer of words, that, in the Alexandra 
ease, triedin the Court of Exchequer at Westinin- 
ister Hall, under purely English law, no other 


correctness and ! 


dictionary, English or American, Was quotes or 
alluded to, than his. We quote from the Lord 
Chief Baron’s decision, June 23, 1863, (page 22 
of the Report of the trial):— 
“T have looked, so that I might not go wrong, 
' (as we have the advantage of having it here), at 
| Webster’s American Dictionary, a work of the 
| greatest learning, research and ability.’ '’--Bos- 
| ton Journal, 
| ©THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
; — Quarterly Reveew, October, 
1 1873. 
| Published by G, & C. MERRBRIAM, Spring- 
| fleld, Mass. Sold by al! Booksellers. 


A USEFUL BOOK. 
For every Sunday School Teacher and 
Superintendents 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, Comprising its 
Antiquities, Biographies, Geography, and Natural 
History, with Illustrations and Maps. Edited by 
Williain Smith, dL. AGENTS WANTED.” Mailed 
on receipt of price. 

EN, McCLURG & CO 


e 
Publisners. Chicugo 


Pleasant and Profitable Employ- 
ment.—“Beautiful!’ “Charming!” “Oh, how 
lovely!’ “What are they worth?’ &¢. Such are 
the exclamations by those who see the large, ele- 
gant New Chremos produced by the European 
and American Chromo Publishing Co. They are 
all perfect Gems of Art. Noone can resist the 
temptation to buy when seeing the Chromos. Can- 
vassers, Agents, and ladies and gentlemen out of 
employment, will find this the best opening ever 
offered tomake money. For full particulars send 
stamp for confidential circular. Address F. 
| GLEASON & CO., 738 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

u “eee. AGENTS, Teachers. Students, 
en and yomen 

wanted to sell the CENTENNIAL 

GAZETTER of the UNITEDSTATES 

Shows the grand results of 100 years of freedom 

and progress New and complete. Over 1,000 

pages. Illustrated. 

It is a whole Library.—Boston Globe. Nota 
Luxury, but a Necessity.—Jnter-Ocean, All 
classes buy it, and agents make from $100 to 
$200 a month. 

Want General Agent in every city of over 
10,000. Address J.C. MeCURDY & CO., 
Chicago, Hl. 


5 t 90 per day. Agents wanted. All 

0 classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work 
for us. in their own localities, during their spare 
moments, or all the time, than at any thing else. 
We offer employment that will pay handsomely 
for every hour’s work. Full particuiars, terms, 
&c., sent free. Send us your address at once. 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don't look for 
work or business elsewhere, until you have learned 
what we olfer. G. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 


DVERTISING: Cheap: Good: Syste- 
mutic.—All persons who contemplate making 
contracts with newspapers for the insertion of ad- 
vertisements, shou d send 25 cents to Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co.. 41 Park Row, New York, for their 
PAMPHLET-BOOK (nonety seventh edition), con- 
taining lists of over 2000 newspapers and estimates, 
showing the cost. Advertisements taken for lead- 
ing papers in many States at a tremendous reduc- 
tion from publishers’ rates. GET THE BOOK. _ 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDEBY. 
do Established in 1851. 
Z Superior Bells of Coppe™ and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang: 
ings, for Churches, Sch , Farms, 
a Fuctories, Court Houses, Fire Alarma, 
Tver Clocks, Chimea, etc. Fully 
Warranted. 
Itustvated Catalogue seat Free. 
DUZEN & TIFT, 


Cinciunatl, 
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